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In every hearing.on an application for an increase in freight 
rates, railroad executives have consistently and emphatically 
prophesied disaster in time of emergency 


The Shoe if relief were not granted. Shippers, 
Now on the alive only to their own immediate in- 
Other Foot terests, have just as consistently fought 


any increase in rates on their particular 
products, or the enactment of regulations which although 
aimed to increase railroad efficiency or capacity would inter- 
fere with the shippers’ convenience or special privileges to 
which they had become accustomed. ‘The predictions of the 
railway executives have proved true and the shippers are 
fast awakening to the seriousness of their error. ‘Their in- 
dustries are suffering and their productive capacity is re- 
stricted because of their having crippled not only a faithful 
servant, but an indispensable one. From a spirit of criticism 
and fault finding they are rapidly shifting to one of sym- 
pathy and support, as is indicated by the article, “Business 
Papers Advise Shippers,” on page 363. While the roads 
have been taken out of the hands of the regulators who have 
so willingly and dutifully listened to the shippers in the 
past, it is to be hoped that these same regulators will not fail 
to note the change which is now taking place. 


There is no new light thrown on the history of the Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal by the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, an excerpt from 


A Poor which is published elsewhere in this is- 
Business sue. The report is signed “by the com- 
Venture mission” meaning presumably that it 


was prepared by a more or less “expert”’ 
hired by the commission and approved of “‘by the commis- 
sion.” The report characterizes the building of the Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal as a poor business venture and it was! 
‘The Goulds have made rather more than their share of poor 
business ventures in the railroad field but their entrance into 
Vittsburgh was about as unfortunate as the worst of 
them. And yet the Wabash-Pittsburgh was built in 
order to give Pittsburgh more adequate railroad facili- 
ties. Today even the Pennsylvania Railroad directors would 
acknowledge that Pittsburgh needs more railroad facilities. 
The Pittsburgh district shippers gained only a fraction of 
what they would have, had the project been carried out suc- 
cessfully but still they gained something and stand to gain 
more as time goes on. The investors in this bad business ven- 
ture lost very heavily. The commission finds in this-a 
proof that it ought to have jurisdiction over railroad security 
issues. Maybe if the commission had had the power of veto 
over security issues the independent entrance into Pittsburgh 
would never have been built. But that is the most that can 
be said. Is it conceivable that the commission as constituted 
in 1904 would have done anything constructive? The com- 
missioners could not have done anything constructive. That 
is not their conception of what they are there for, nor has it 
been the conception of Congress. The real lesson to be learned 
by the Wabash-Pittsburgh failure is that an investor must 
look out for himself. What he can do is to insist on publicity 
before the investment is made, not ten years after the enter- 
prise has proved a failure. 3 
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It takes years to train a skilled mechanic for railroad shop 
or engine house work. ‘The roads have lost far more skilled 
workers than they can afford, and yet 
The Problem jt is of vital eines that ‘the cas 
of Maintaining motives and cars be kept in the best 
the Equipment possible condition. The emergency can 
be met in one way only and that is by 
following the British precedent of scientific dilution of labor. 
The skilled men who still remain in the service must be care- 
fully studied and used as leaders and demonstrators. It is 
almost a crime under present conditions, for instance, to use 
a skilled worker on jobs that can be done by unskilled labor, 
or even by men of a smaller degree of skill or experience. 
As we have pointed out, time and time again, the railroad 
shop and engine house forces have struggled along with 
entirely too little supervision. In the present emergency, and 
particularly with the large labor turn-over, it is more than 
ever necessary that adequate supervision be provided. Steps 
should also be taken by readjustment of wages and conditions 
to prevent more skilled men from leaving the railroads to go 
into other industries. Industry and the conduct of the war 
cannot go forward successfully with a crippled transportation 
machine. While a certain amount of new equipment may 
be secured from the builders during the coming months it 
will be comparatively insignificant in contrast with the equip- 
ment now in service which will be called upon to carry the 
larger part of the burden. Immediate results, and that is 
what we are after, can best be secured by repairing the cars 
and locomotives now in service and maintaining them in good 
serviceable condition. 


When last April the Railroads’ War Board was estab- 
lished at the national capital Washington became the greatest 
railroad center in the world. Its im- 

The portance as a railroad center was in- 
Biggest creased when on December 28 the 
Railroad Center government took control of -railroad 
management. The Railroads’ War 
Board was a committee created voluntarily by the railways 
and possessing only such authority as they gave it. The direc- 
tor general of railroads is a government official possessing the 
power of a dictator over both regulation and management. 
Unified operation of the railways during the war is neces- 
sary. Perhaps it was desirable to establish government con- 
trol of their management, although the Railway Age has not 
changed its opinion that if the laws had been so modified as 
to give the private managements a fair chance they would 
have got better results than will be obtained under govern- 
ment control. But of one thing we are sure, and this is that 
the concentration of control of the railways in Washington 
is a serious misfortune. Washington is a beautiful city 
which is very sloppy in winter and very hot in summer, 
which is inhabited chiefly by government clerks, which has 
only one industry—politics—and which is therefore the 
worst place in the United States from which to direct the 
management of the railways. ‘The story is told of a man, 


who called on Lincoln when he was President, and began 
to tell him what the public thought. 
“When did you get here?” 


“Wait a minute,” said 
“Last night,” 


. 


the President. 
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the man replied. ‘All right, then,” said the President, “you 
may proceed; but had you been here a week I wouldn’t have 
listened to you, because nobody who has been in Washington 
a week knows what the public thinks about anything.” The 
man who stays in Washington without leaving it frequently 
and coming in contact and talking with people elsewhere not 
only soon does not know what the pubiic thinks, but he soon 
loses all touch with what is actually going on in the country. 


Washington as a Railroad Center 


ASHINGTON has no manufactories, no large wholesale 

houses, no great financial institutions, only one rail- 
road general office, few literary people except those who 
camp out there a few months at a time to get “copy.” Its 
only industry, as noted in the preceding paragraph, is poli- 
tics, the staple of its conversation is political gossip, and 
almost every man who has been there continuously fancies 
he has become not merely a great statesman, but also a great 
administrator capable of telling how any big enterprise, from 
building a powder mill to running the railroads should be 
handled. 

The other great capitals of the world, London, Paris, 
Berlin, are capitals of industry, finance, commerce, literature, 
as well as of politics. In consequence, the public men of 
England, France and Germany, when they are in the 
capitals, constantly meet in clubs, offices, hotels, homes, at 
public meetings, the business, professional and literary lead- 
ers of the country. Furthermore, they meet them under 
normal conditions. In Washington public men seldom meet 
leaders in the professions, commerce, industry and finance 
except when they go there as suppliants, protestants, or lob- 
byists. It makes a great deal of difference in the amount 
they learn from each other whether public men and business 
and professional men usually meet on friendly and uncon- 
ventional terms or as our business and professional men and 
public men usually meet in Washington. The atmosphere 
of Washington is made up about equaily of grapevine tele- 
grams, complaints, statistics, politics and sworn testimony. 
Our public men would be much more competent to pass 
intelligently on the industrial affairs of a great nation with 
the smoke of Pittsburgh or Chicago in their lungs. 

Director General of Railroads McAdoo is an able man. 
He has surrounded himself with men of experience in rail- 
way affairs. But both he and they are going to find it ex- 
tremely hard to keep in actual touch with conditions on the 
railroads. Their predecessor, the Railroads’ War Board, 
did. Every operating man knows he cannot keep in touch 
with what is going on on his railroad and do his work 
efficiently without spending about one-half his time on the 
road. Many people think railway officers’ inspection trips 
are junkets. On the contrary, they are indispensable to 
skillful operation. Mr. McAdoo and his staff will not be 
able to make frequent inspection trips over the railways of 
the United States. There are 260,000 miles of them. Their 
opportunities for keeping in touch with transportation condi- 
tions will be of the worst. They will be kept fully informed 
about the pathology of the railroad business but will hear 
little about its psychology and physiology. They are now 
being deluged by complaints; but few persons are taking 
any pains to tell them of the tremendous and heroic exertions 
that railway officers and employees have made during this 
terrible winter to keep the lines open. If Mr. McAdoo and 
his staff were located in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, St. 
Paul-Minneapolis, they would hear both the good things 
and the bad things about railway operation, but in Wash- 
ington, where there are the headquarters of only one rail- 
way, they will hear little but the bad things. 

The Railway Age has not made the foregoing remarks 
merely to indulge in persiflage at the expense of Washington. 
It has made them to call attention to a very real danger. 
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There is nothing more pathetic than the ideas regarding rail- 
road control and management, their proper methods and 
probable results, that are constantly expressed in some offi- 
cial quarters in Washington. There are more people in that 
city who never made an inspection trip over a railroad, never 
were in a shop, and never saw a wreck cleared up, but who 
have learned all about how to run the railroads from sta- 
tistics, Interstate Commerce Commission reports and news- 
papers, than in any other place in the world. Furthermore, 
some of them have influence—3o much influence that they 
have contributed very greatly toward making railroad regu- 
lation a failure. People of this kind will also make gov- 
ernment control of railroads a failure if given a chance. 
There is only one way to run railroads. That is by the 
process familiarly known among railway men as “railroad- 
ing.” The location of the office of the director general in 
Washington will be a great handicap to government control. 
The handicap can be prevented from producing its nat- 
ural results only by recognizing its existence and acting 
accordingly. 


The Government Standard 
Locomotives as a War Measure 


Te RELIEVE the shortage of power on the eastern roads this 

country needs more locomotives or better facilities and 
more experienced help for making locomotive repairs. The 
problem is not so much the number of locomotives as it is 
the condition of the power now in operation. Coupled with 
the great demands of transportation during the past year 
and the extremely severe winter we are now experiencing, 
the dilution and the depletion of the ranks of the “railroad 
mechanic,” in addition to inadequate facilities for handling 
and repairing locomotives, have made the proper maintenance 
of locomotives a practicable impossibility. 

The time has come when something must be done and done 
promptly to relieve the situation at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Better facilities for handling locomotives, both at the 
shops and at the terminals, are sadly needed and must not 
be overlooked. New locomotives also will help bring relief. 
The director general of railroads, appreciating this situa- 
tion, is to buy locomotives for the government. 

It is probable that freight locomotives of standard design 
will be constructed to relieve a shortage of power wherever 
it may occur. By thus concentrating on a standard, or if 
more than one type of locomotive is to be built, on a few 
standards, it is hoped to so speed up production that the 
builders will be able to make more prompt deliveries and 
produce the locomotives at a lower unit cost than if but few 
each of a number of designs were built. This will be true, 
of course, to a certain extent. 

The design of the locomotive or locomotives thus built 
must be a compromise as they must meet widely varying con- 
ditions. To be used indiscriminately over the eastern roads 
these locomotives must come within the clearance limitations 
and the permissible axle loading of any of the roads on 
which it is contemplated using them. This will in many 
cases provide locomotives to some roads well under the rat- 
ing usually given the particular type of power in question 
and thus reduce the standard train loading, which will in- 
crease the cost of operation and make a greater number of 
train movements necessary. 

Where a particular road is in need of a large number of 
locomotives of a certain class—of which designs have been 
made and locomotives built—which meets its individual 
needs much better than any standard‘locomotive the govern- 
ment will build, there appears no good reason for the gov- 
ernment not approving their construction. The first cost 
may perhaps be greater, as undoubtedly the locomotives will 
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be heavier than those ordered by the government, but the 
operating economies to be secured from a locomotive de- 
signed more particularly to suit local conditions will make 
the extra cost well worth while. As far as the promptness 
in deliveries is concerned there is a grave question, provided 
these special locomotives are ordered in’ sufficiently large 
numbers, as to whether or not any serious delay to the out- 
put of the builders will be occasioned. 

As a war emergency measure, however, the government 
standard locomotive will provide a certain degree of relief 
in a large number of cases. 

* * * 

A standard freight locomotive, to be successful, must as 
nearly approach the capacity requirements of all the roads 
on which it is likely to be used as is possible in any com- 
promise arrangement, such as it must be. Judging from the 
extent to which Mikado type locomotives have been ordered 
during the past two years and the number of roads on which 
they are in service, it would seem that this type best meets 
the average requirements. The Mikado type, together with 
a switching locomotive of the 0-8-0 type, may be expected 
to fulfill practically all of the requirements for standard 
locomotives needed to meet the war emergency. 

These locomotives should be so designed and equipped 
that they may be worked to capacity every minute of the 
time they are in service; there are few locomotives of the 
Mikado type that can meet this requirement unless equipped 
with a mechanical stoker. The importance of efficiency of 
combustion, evaporation and steam utilization hardly need 
be mentioned. The economic value of coal has been too 
thoroughly driven home during the past few weeks to re- 
quire any elaboration here. In both cf the above types the 
firebox should be fitted with a brick arch; the boiler should 
contain a combustion chamber and be fitted with a super- 
heater. 

There are good reasons other than those directly affecting 
the performance of the locomotive why every one of these 
features should be included in any locomotive of the size 
under consideration. One of the serious difficulties the rail- 
roads are contending with in the present crisis is the excessive 
turnover of employees in the locomotive service, especially 
among the firemen. For a number of years there has been 
a growing difficulty in securing high grade men for locomo- 
tive firemen, owing to the unattractiveness of the conditions 
under which they must work. The effect of the features of 
locomotive equipment specifically mentioned above, together 
with many others designed purely as labor savers, in im- 
proving these adverse conditions is very clearly brought out 
by the Eight-hour Commission in one of the appendices (see 
page 373) in its recent report to the President and Congress. 

* * * 

The problem of standardization is one which requires the 
exercise of the greatest wisdom in its settlement. Within 
certain limits standardization possesses undoubted benefits, 
which, however, may very readily be more than offset by the 
disadvantages arising from carrying it too far. The loco- 
motive of today is the product of a long and continual 
process of development. Had a rigid standard been adhered 
to during any considerable period of this process, we should 
be depending upon locomotives which we now consider 
obsolete. But as a war measure, and for the purposes al- 
ready mentioned, this objection does not hold against a rea- 
sonable standardization program. Indeed, such a program 
may possesses certain advantages from the standpoint of 
production and first cost, and it is essential for the creation 
of an effective liquid reserve of power available for transfer 
from one system or section of the country to another. The 
transfer of a common type, some of which are in use on 
many roads, from one road to another would not lead to the 
difficulties of maintenance which must necessarily arise where 
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locomotives belonging to one railroad, and standard on its 
lines only, are thus transferred. 

To make available all of these advantages, however, the 
standardization need not and should not be carried beyond 
the boiler, frames, cylinders, running gear, cab and tender. 
To standardize the great class of fittings and devices com- 
monly classed as specialties, would be to reduce the available 
material now in stock and the productive capacity for the 
turning out of these essential devices, and thereby place a 
restriction on the speed of locomotive production. Further- 
more, to place a discouraging restriction on the continued 
development and improvement of specialties, including pos- 
sible developments which may have a direct influence on the 
efficiency and capacity of the locomotive, or the convenience 
and facility of operation or maintenance, even for the period 
of the war, would be a backward step which we can ill afford 
to take now, or ever. 


Relations of Railway 
Officers and Employees 


Ratwar OFFICERS have been accused during the last 
dozen years of many crimes and misdemeanors. Prob- 
ably no charge ever made against them has attracted more 
attention or caused more discussion than the accusation of 
W. G. Lee and A. B. Garretson, heads of two labor brother- 
hoods, that railway officers have been “lying down,” first to 
discredit the Adamson law and later to discredit government 
control. Nor.has any accusation ever made against them 
aroused such bitter resentment among railway officers. 

The best answer to the charge that railway officers were 
lying down before government control was adopted is afforded 
by the facts. In the year 1917, in the face of unprecedented 
difficulties, and with no increase in facilities, the railways . 
handled more commercial traffic than ever before, and, in 
addition, a large military traffic. The labor leaders are sore 
because the report of the Goethals Commission on the opera- 
tion of the Adamson law disproved the claims they made as 
to the effects it would produce and sustained the claims the 
railway officers made. It showed that the law had not re- 
duced hours of work, but had given the members of the 
brotherhoods a $61,000,000 increase in wages, which may 
militate against them getting all the increases they are now 
seeking. 

As to the charge that railway officers have been “lying 
down” to discredit government control, it is false, unjust and 
malicious. Consider the irony of the situation! The very 
men who ordered a nation-wide railroad strike in August, 
1916, and who again ordered it in March, 1917, when it 
was certain that within a few days the country would be at 
war with Germany, now charge railway officers with lying 
down! ‘They were prepared to stop every engine, car and 
train; and now they appear before the bar of public opinion 
and indignantly accuse railway officers of disloyalty and 
sabotage. The record of those who make these charges should 
be a sufficient indication of their motives and purposes. 

It is well known to everybody that railway service has 
been poorer since government control was adopted than it 
was before. But there can be no doubt as to the main rea- 
sons for this. The railways, and especially the eastern lines, 
were badly congested when the government took control. 
Even if weather conditions had been normal and there had 
been no change in control, service would have grown worse; 
for January almost always is, for various reasons, the hard- 
est month of the year for railroad operation. But the weath- 
er was the worst the present generation of railway officers * 
and employees ever had to struggle against. The congestion 
which already existed and the severe weather are, of course, 
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the principal reasons of the demoralization which has pre- 
vailed. Railway executive and operating officers and most 
railway employees never worked so hard in any month in 
their lives as in January. 

Besides all the other unfavorable conditions, December 
and January were a period of transition. The intention to 
adopt government control was announced early in Decem- 
ber and it went into effect toward the end of that month. 
There was bound to be much uncertainty, anxiety and con- 
fusion at such a time. If the Kaiser had chosen the time 
to make the transfer from private to government control and 
the devil had made the weather, the operating conditions 
could not have been more difficult. 

There appears to have been another factor of importance 
which is hard to estimate. There are indications that dis- 
cipline has been declining among some classes of employees. 
As already said, most employees recently have worked harder 
than ever before; but there is a manifest feeling that under 
government control the officers have not the authority and 
power of discipline they had before. The attitude assumed 
in some quarters was illustrated by the outburst of Messrs. 
Lee and Garretson when they appeared before the Railroad 
Wage Commission -and found some railway officers there. 
Mr. Garretson said, “We do not intend to take the position 
of discussing this question with our former employers.” It 
is also illustrated by the way some employees are treating 
the public. But if railway employees are now employees of 
the government, are not railway officers now officers of the 
government? And, if so, has not a division superintendent 
the same authority over a conductor or brakeman that he 
had under private control? If not, how long will there be 
discipline and efficiency ? 

If the privates in an army should begin to flout their 
sergeants, lieutenants and captains, and even their colonels 
and generals, because they were “working for the govern- 
ment,” how long would the army be an efficient fighting 
body? The privates might be loyal to the government; but 
if they were not loyal and obedient to their officers, the 
effects would be much the same as if they were not loyal to 
the government. ‘These statements apply with equal force 
to railroad operation. 

The government should, of course, make clear to the em- 
ployees—indeed, it has made clear—that it intends to treat 
all classes fairly as regards wages, conditions of employment 
and all other matters. But it should also disabuse the mind 
of the public, of railway officers and of railway employees 
of the impression which now seems to prevail, that govern- 
ment control means a change in the relations of employees 
to their officers. 


New Books 


Proceedings of the International Railway General Foremen’s 
Association. 104 pages, illustrated, 6 in. by 9 in., bound in 
paper. Published by the association, William Hall, secretary, 
1061 West Wabash avenue, Winona, Minn. 


Although the General Foremen’s Association held no conven- 
tion in 1917, a successful effort was made to give the mem- 
bers of the association as much benefit from the organization 
as possible. The predetermined papers and reports were 
written and advance copies were sent to the members. The 
official proceedings contains these papers, together with many 
written discussions on them submitted by members of the 
association. The important subjects discussed include En- 
gine Failures, Causes and Responsibilities, Methods of Meet- 
ing the Requirements of Federal Inspection Laws, Aline- 
ment of Locomotive Parts to Give Maximum Service with 
Minimum Wear, and What Interest Has the Locomotive 
Foreman with Car Department Matters. The association 
is to be congratulated upon the fact that even though no 
convention was held, a year book has been issued. 
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Service Department on Railways 


New York, 
To THE EpirTor: 

Mr. Fritch’s letter on “Creation of Service Department 
on Railways,” appearing in your issue of December 7, is 
certainly most timely and the recommendations based on his 
long and valuable experience will undoubtedly carry weight 
with our railroad executives. His conclusions coincide with 
my own as based on a wide steam and electric railway ex- 
perience. 

It would seem rational that so long as the government con- 
templates guaranteeing returns on properties taken over it 
should insist on the maximym economy as well as efficiency 
of their operation. If the railroad executives, still in con- 
trol of these properties, do not themselves accomplish this 
the government assuredly will, through more direct opera- 
tion. This would be a long step toward actual government 
ownership, of whose wisdom not all are convinced. Can 
our railroad executives, in the light of their remarkable 
recent accomplishments, afford to neglect any opportunity 
to develop the maximum possible economy and efficiency 
of their respective properties? 

In two details my conclusions differ from those reached 
by Mr. Fritch: 

(1) On a large property the director of “service” or 
efficiency work should be, of course, a competent man, ex- 
perienced in this line of work, with the title of The (or an) 
Assistant to the President, as a member of his personal staff 
exercising only such authority as may be specifically dele- 
gated by the chief executive but with the full force and 
effect of all his authority. In some organizations I am con- 
vinced such work would be handicapped at the outset if 
directed by a vice-president, as such. 

On a smaller property such service work may better be 
organized and inaugurated, if not directed, by an outside 
specialist. The organization as outlined is definite and 
fixed, probably designed as the ultimate organization for 
some one property or group of properties. It would seem 
to me the better procedure in any case to inaugurate the 
work with a minimum “service” organization, building up 
that force as the results accomplished warrant its establish- 
ment. On most properties it will be found that certain de- 
partments or phases of the work need more attention than 
do others; hence, in order that the service department itself 
shall be efficient this procedure is practically necessary. 
Further, as such service work must demonstrate its worth 
it is desirable that not too much be attempted at the outset, 
that whatever is done be excellently well done and that defi- 
nite or positive results therefrom be obtained—which will 
prove a convincing argument for the value of “the service 
department.” 

W. B. YEREANCE. 
Consulting Engineer and Operator for Public Utilities. 





EXPORTATION OF ScrRAP IRON oR STEEL.—The War 
Trade Board calls attention to the fact that the exportation 
of scrap iron or steel requires an export license, and that 
any shipper who exports under any different classification 
(such as second-hand rails, car wheels, etc.) any articles 
manufactured of iron or steel which are exported for the 
purpose of being scrapped at destination is guilty of false 
declaration and is subject to such penalties therefor as the 
law provides. 











Activities of the Railroad Administration 


Transportation Conditions Improve; a Waterways 
Committee Appointed; Standardization 


MUCH MORE cheerful set of reports of transportation 
A conditions throughout the country has been reaching 

the office of the Director General of -Railroads during 
the past week as a result of the moderation of the weather, 
although floods caused by the sudden thaw continue to cause 
concern. The better movement of coal and of empty cars 
to the mines has led to a general expectation that the Fuel 
Administration order for heatless Mondays would soon be 
rescinded, as it was rescinded as to a large number of south- 
ern states last week. Mr. McAdoo and some of his assist- 
ants have been in conference with the Fuel Administration 
on the subject and it was understood for a time that Mr. 
McAdoo was insisting that the order be rescinded last week, 
but he was convinced that it was necessary to continue it 
until the weather allowed coal to be transported more freely 
and at least until after the holiday on February 12. . 

The daily statements given out by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of reports to Commissioner McChord of 
congested conditions at various yards and terminals, how- 
ever, continue to portray a most discouraging state of affairs, 
and as they represent conditions several days back of the 
time they are given out the latest reports still show the effect 
of the most severe weather conditions. In addition to the 
bad weather, the reports show a serious condition of short- 
age and bad condition of power, large numbers of bad order 
cars, shortage of labor for repairs, delays on the road and 
at terminals, delays by consignees in unloading cars, and a 
general cramped condition in the yards which makes prompt 
handling of cars ‘difficult or impossible. The reports of the 
inspectors are given out in mimeograph form without com- 
ment, but by the time they get into the newspapers they have 
frequently been accompanied by inferences which the re- 
porters have not always reached without assistance, and 
statements that the conditions are due to deliberate neglect 
on the part of railroad officers before the period of govern- 
ment control, and in one widely published story it was 
asserted that the conditions date from the time when govern- 
ment control was decided upon. All of which naturally 
causes indignation among railroad officers who have long 
been predicting publicly that their facilities would be found 
inadequate to the traffic. For example, the report for Feb- 
ruary 11 stated that in the Pennsylvania Philadelphia yards 
on February 8 only 79 trains of 2,291 cars were moved, 
while 58 trains were held because of no power being avail- 
able, and that there were 2,400 empty coal cars in the yard, 
only 247 having been moved west during the past 24 hours. 
There were 44 locomotives out of service for repairs, 12 being 
held waiting for material. On January 30 there were on 
hand for city delivery 2,847 cars, available for unloading, 
while only 1,127 were unloaded. On February 6 of 2,839 
cars available only 986 were unloaded. 

At Harrisburg yard on February 7 it was reported that 
of 457 locomotives assigned, 83 were out of service for 
repairs. The average time for turning engines at Enola 
enginehouse was given as 6 hours and 3 minutes, at another 
6 hr. and 47 min., and at another 7 hr. and 36 min. 

On the Middle division on February 7 it was reported 
that during the previous 24 hours the number of cars deliv- 
ered was 2,501, and received 3,070, while 10,709 cars were 
left over for movement to connecting divisions. On Febru- 
ary 3 it was reported that of 46 crews started eastward and 
48 started westward, 13 eastward crews and 32 westward 
crews were relieved on the line under the 16-hour law and 
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one was required to exceed the 16-hour limit. It was also 
stated that “for each one of the crews involved, initial ter- 
minal delay was excessive.” 

The East Altoona enginehouse, it was stated, furnished 92 
locomotives for 37 westbound trains, being short 86 loco- 
motives for 35 trains, and 48 eastbound locomotives were 
ordered for which only 32 were furnished. There were 39 
locomotives turned out of the enginehouse in 24 hours and 
42 in the house on which work would not be completed 
during the next 24 hours. 

At Pitcairn yard it was stated that the yards were so full 
that classified trains were stored in channels foreign to their 
proper movement, wherever room could be found for them. 
It was also stated that the shortage of power was aggravated 
by the use of freight locomotives for passenger service. 

On the New York, New Haven & Hartford on February 
5 it was stated that the entire movement was 10,238 cars 
and there remained on hand awaiting movement 13,595 cars. 
Similar reports were given for other roads but the report 
on - Pennsylvania was given more in detail than for other 
roads. 

Washington has been suffering from a fuel famine and 
the local fuel administrators have ascribed the cause prin- 
cipally to transportation conditions, but Mr. McAdoo’s office 
had a check made and showed that during the period when 
the coal shortage was at its worst there were usually over 100 


more cars available for unloading each day than were un- 
loaded. 


Waterways Committee Appointed 


Director General McAdoo has appointed a committee of 
three members to investigate the inland and coastwise water- 
ways of the country and advise him as to the best means of 
putting them to advantageous use in solving the transporta- 
tion problem: 

The personnel of the committee is as follows: Major Gen- 

eral W. M. Black, Chief of Engineers, U. S. A., chairman; 
Walter S. Dickey, of Kansas City, Mo.; G. A. Tomlinson, 
of. Duluth, Minn., and Colonel Charles Keller, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. A., secretary. 
_ Work was begun by the committee immediately following 
its appointment. The initial step was the assignment of 
Major S. W. Fox and Major John Stewart, of the United 
States Engineer Corps, to investigate and report at once the 
condition of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal with recom- 
mendations as to its utilization and capacity for traffic. 

Consideration will also be given to the availability of 
other waterways throughout the country, such as the Hen- 
nepin, Delaware & Hudson, Morris, New York State Barge, 
Chesapeake & Delaware and Delaware & Raritan canals. 
The coastwise, Mississippi and lake traffic will also come in 
for serious attention. 

General Black, who in addition to his strictly military 
duties, is charged as Chief of Engineers with supervising the 
improvements of rivers and harbors, is well acquainted with 
all of the waterways of the country. He has been very active 
in promoting their employment by commercial interests. 
Appointment of the Committee on Inland Water Transporta- 
tion of the Council of National Defense was due in great 
part to his efforts, and since that appointment was made he 
has insisted upon the use of the waterways for transportation 
whenever it was more economical or feasible than the use 
of other means of transportation. He strongly favors the 
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policy of giving the best transportation to the nation at a 
minimum cost, regardless of whether it be by water or rail. 

Mr. Dickey, who is a manufacturer of burnt clay products 
with plants in eight cities, long has been active in promoting 
waterways transportation improvements, and he was largely 
instrumental in the organization of the Kansas City-Mis- 
souri River Navigation Company. This corporation was 
financed through public subscription and now efficiently 
operates a boat line between the two cities. 

Mr. Tomlinson is one of the shipping leaders of the Great 
Lakes region. He is identified with the American Ship- 
building Company and has devoted his energies to the up- 
building of the shipbuilding industry of the country. His 
interest in the shallow draft waterways of the Atlantic coast 
as logical extensions of the deeper waterways of the Great 
Lakes was largely instrumental in his being named as a 
member of the committee. 

Colonel Keller has for several years been on duty as 
assistant to the Chief of Engineers with particular charge 
of the executive duties pertaining to the Inland Waterways 
Commission. He not only is intimately acquainted with 
virtually all of the inland waterways of the country, but 
also with a great number of persons who reside near them. 

The committee has been instructed by Mr. McAdoo to de- 
vote its first attention to projects which can produce results 
within the year. It will devote particular attention to cor- 
relating rail and water transportation and will report as to 
various projects which have been suggested as to whether 
better results can be obtained by the expenditure of money 
on the water facilities or on rail facilities. Mr. McAdoo’s 
authority under the pending railroad control bill in Congress 
does not extend to the construction of waterways but he is 
authorized to make expenditures for their equipment. 


Standardization 


Standardization of railroad cars and locomotives and their 
parts is one of the plans on which the railroad administra- 
tion is working and one by which Director General McAdoo 
expects to accomplish important results. The administra- 
tion expects to let contracts for a considerable amount of 
equipment and power, to be paid for out of government 
funds, after Congress has passed the bill providing an 
appropriation for the purpose, and it is expected that con- 
tracts will also be placed by individual roads under the 
supervision of the government through its division of pur- 
chases, which is under the direction of John Skelton Will- 
iams. To what extent it is proposed to have this division 
take over purchases, or whether it will confine itself prin- 
cipally to the purchases out of government funds has not 
been made clear, but it is apparently the intention that even 
if it does not actually make purchases it shall establish 
standards to be followed by the railroads in making their 
purchases while under government control and it is hoped 
to be able to carry the programme to such an extent that 
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the standards set by the government will be made permanent, 
It is understood that for this purpose railroad purchasing 
agents and experts in various lines will be drafted to form a 
general purchasing or standardizing board on Mr. McAdoo’s 
staff. 

Mr. McAdoo has referred to the possibility of standardiza- 
tion as one of the greatest reforms that can be accom- 
plished in the railroad business and while he has not indi- 
cated whether or-not he would go so far as to destroy the 
value of patents or of plants making particular specialties 
by prescribing certain types as standard to the exclusion of 
all others he has shown that he has great enthusiasm for the 
general idea. A study is being made for him of the patent 
situation. He also expects to be able to reduce prices by 
the fact that hereafter there will be but one buyer for equip- 
ment and supplies. 

It is considered likely that the designs of the American 
Railway Association Committee on Standard Box Cars may 
be used as the basis for the preposed box car standards. 


Inspectors to Report on Service 


While Messrs. Lee and Garretson have been charging rail- 
road officers with “laying down” and deliberate inefficiency 
in managing their roads in an effort to discredit the govern- 
ment, some other people have been talking about some ex- 
amples of inefficiency and discourtesy on the part of some 
railroad employees since they became in effect government 
employees and some complaints have reached Director Gen- 
eral McAdoo. For the purpose of checking up on such 
reports, it has been announced, Mr. McAdoo has sent out a 
large number of inspectors who are to ride trains and observe 
the character of the service at ticket offices, in dining cars 
and at other places, and submit reports to him. Among the 
reports on which he has acted were several relating to 
incivility at ticket windows and one of a case in which a 
dining car conductor found a table for a prominent railroad 
director and his wife ahead of a long line of people who had 
been waiting. 

Railroad traffic associations and committees, as well as 
various departmental associations maintained by the rail- 
roads, whose status was made uncertain by General Order 
No. 6, recently issued by Director General McAdoo, have 
been authorized to continue operations until April 30, before 
which time a conclusion is expected to be reached as to their 
permanent status. C. A. Prouty, director of public service 
and accounting, has been writing to those that have inquired 
as to their status approving payment of such assessments as 
may be necessary to meet current expenses from funds already 
in hand. Organizations to which letters have been sent include 
classification committees, territorial traffic associations, Amer- 
ican Railway Association, Accounting Officers’ Associations, 
Committee on Railway Mail Pay and Bureau of Railway 
Economics. Luther M. Walter, traffic attorney at Chicago, 
has been appointed assistant to Director Prouty. 
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Progress of the Railroad Control Bill in Congress 


_ Reported by Senate and House Committees and Discussion 
Begun—Differences in Senate and House Drafts 


which it was amended by the Senate Committee on In- 

terstate Commerce was begun in the Senate on Monday 
and the House was expected to take up its consideration 
later in the week. A rather long contest is predicted 
before its passage, but perhaps not so long as if the bill had 
not been so carefully considered in the committees of both 
the house and senate, which each devoted about a month to 
public hearings and two weeks to perfecting the bill in ex- 
ecutive sessions. 

Both committees have made important changes since the 
bill was redrafted by Interstate Commerce Commissioner An- 
derson, and the house bill, which was reported on Saturday 
as H. R9685, differs considerably from the Senate bill, al- 
though most of the language is the same. The senate amend- 
ments were described in last week’s issue. The formal report 
of the senate committee was filed on Friday, February 7. 

There are differences between the senate and the house 
bills in the provisions for a limitation of federal control after 
the war and those relating to rate-making. The Senate bill 
sets the limit at 18 months after the proclamation of peace 
and the house bill at two years after the President’s peace 
proclamation. The provisions regarding rate-making are 
diametrically opposed in principle, although it is likely they 
would work out the same in practice. The senate bill au- 
thorizes the President to initiate rates by filing them with the 
commission, but the commission, after a hearing, is given 
final authority. The house bill provides that: “Until and 
except so far as the President shall from time to time other- 
wise order, the rates, fares, charges, classification, regula- 
tions and practices of carriers under federal control shall 
during the period of federal control continue to be and to 
be determined as hitherto. But when in the judgment of the 
President it is necessary in the public interest he may ini- 
tiate rates, fares, charges, classifications, regulations, or prac- 
tices, or changes therein by filing the same with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in such form and at such time 
and upon such notice as he shall direct. All rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations, and practices, or changes 
therein so ordered, shall be fair, reasonable, and just; and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission shall upon complaint make 
investigation and grant full hearings concerning the fairness, 
justice, and reasonableness of any rates, fares, charges, clas- 
sifications, regulations, or practices, or changes therein so or- 
dered by the President; and shall make report of its findings 
and recommendations concerning the same (which findings 
and recommendations shall prima facie be taken as correct) 


[wich ie of the railroad control bill in the form in 


_to the President for such action as the President may deem 


required in the public interest.” 

The senate bill has a provision that there shall be no in- 
crease of compensation for additions, improvements or bet- 
terments paid, for out of earnings for investment or surplus 
earned during the period of federal control, which is not in 
the House bill. It would seem that this would, to a consider- 
able extent, prevent the investment of such surplus, and, as 
the committee suggests in its report, result in throwing an 
unnecessary burden of financing upon the government. 

The house bill has a provision not in the senate draft 
that nothing in the act shall be construed to affect the exist- 
ing laws or powers of the states in relation to taxation or 
police regulations of carriers and another, for the benefit of 
the short lines, that ‘nothing in this act shall be construed 
to affect the routing instructions over and the traffic arrange- 
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ments of such railroads as may not be taken under federal 
control by the President unless such arrangements and in- 
structions prejudice the transportation of war materials or 
of government supplies, in which case the President may 
change the routing of such materials and supplies as the war 
and national interests demand.” Both bills contain a pro- 
vision not in the Anderson bill that any net railway operat- 
ing income in excess of the standard return shall be paid into 
the treasury and placed in the revolving fund created. Both 
bills also omit the provision which was in the original bill 
providing for a workmen’s compensation fund for injuries 
or disabilities. The senate committee’s report, giving rea- 
sons for interpretations of various sections, follows in part: 


Senate Committee Report 


Your committee were of opinion that this is the time for 
war emergency legislation and not the time to settle the many 
controversial and vexed questions concerning our future 
transportation policy. 

Section 1 authorizes the President to agree with the car- 
riers whose property has been taken over that during the 
period of federal contro] each carrier may receive as just com- 
pensation—in lieu of all rights arising under due process of 
law—an annual sum not exceeding its average annual rail- 
way operating income for the three years ended June 30, 
1917, plus a return at a rate to be fixed by the President 
upon the cost of additional facilities made during the last 
six months of 1917, the amount of such net earnings and the 
cost of such additional facilities to be determined by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and certified to the President. 
This is in substance the President’s suggestion. The certifi- 
cation of the commission is to be taken as conclusive for the 
purpose of such agreement. Any operating income in excess 
of such standard return is to be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States and placed in the revolving fund. 

About 75 great operating railroads do over 90 per cent of 
the railroad business. It is believed by your committee that 
most of these great railroad carriers will accept these terms 
as a just and fair measure of their constitutional rights. 
Section 1 further provides that ordinary taxes, national and 
state, shall, as now, be paid out of operating revenue; but 
war taxes accruing under the act of October 3, 1917, are to 
be paid by the companies out of their own funds, or charged 
against the standard return. In other words, the holders of 
railroad securities are by section 1 (like holders of other se- 
curities) to bear their own just portion of the war burden. 
Section 1 also requires that each agreement shall contain 
adequate and appropriate provisions for the maintenance and 
depreciation of the property and the creation of any reserves 
or reserve funds found necessary in connection therewith; so 
that the properties may at the end of federal control be re- 
turned to the owners in a condition substantially equivalent 
to their condition when taken over by the government; and 
that proper adjustments both in the standard return and in 
the terms of final settlement may be made. Thus even- 
handed justice will be worked out as between each company 
and the federal government. 

If the rights of all the railroads making returns to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are fixed under the provisions 
of this section, the government will guarantee approximately 
$945,000,000 a year. 

Since the preparation of this summary, however, the com- 
mittee has amended section 1 by inserting a provision author- 
















































































































izing a return, at such reasonable rate as the President may 
determine, upon the cost of additional transportation facili- 
ties made during the last six months of 1917. This addi- 
tion, of perhaps 10 to 15 millions, is made in the interest of 
equality, it appearing that 200 to 250 millions of additional 
capital has during the last half of 1917 been put into trans- 
portation facilities by a comparatively few of the carriers 
taken under federal control. 

There has, of course, been much discussion as to the fair- 
ness and justice of the proposed amount of the standard re- 
turn. It should not be overlooked that the gist of the ques- 
tion is, What would these companies be likely to receive from 
the courts as just compensation? ‘The amount of just com- 
pensation is not a legislative question—it is a judicial ques- 
tion. (Monongahela Navigation Co. v. U. S., 148 U. S., 
312.) It follows, in the opinion of your committee, that 
much of the evidence and discussion concerning the so-called 
surplus is irrelevant. It is plainly in the public interest— 
and indeed a war need—that the President be authorized to 
offer to settle with the owners of these properties on a basis 
approximately equivalent to that which sound-thinking men 
would advise the owners they would be likely to receive by 
court decision. The rights of such owners must be tested by 
present conditions—not by some theory of capitalization 
never made operative under federal or state law or generally 
followed by the courts. 


Neither Poverty Nor Riches 


Questions of value are always difficult questions. It is 
highly probable, if not certain, if the whole question were re- 
mitted to the courts, they would take as the basis for deter- 
mining just compensation, the actual net earnings for a rea- 
sonable period. During the last three years new investment 
in the properties now under federal control has been at the 
rate of approximately 375 millions a year. The year ended 
June 30, 1915, was one of the poorest in recent railroad his- 
tory. The other two years have been prosperous years. The 
average of the three years therefore reflects neither poverty 
nor riches. The purchasing power of the dollar accruing to 
the stockholder, as well as to the wage earner, has decreased. 
Dividends in industrial companies have largely increased. 
The rate of return upon government bonds, both abroad and 
in the United States, has largely increased. 

The percentage of return upon the value of the railroad 
property taken under federal control can not be accurately 
stated: for until the federal valuation, now in process, is 
completed, no one knows the value of that property. The 
book value may be taken for certain comparative, purposes, 
as of some significance; it must not be regarded as accurate. 
The proposed standard return, figured upon the book value 
of all the companies will give a return not far from 5.32 per 
cent. Comparing this return to that which accrues to the 
purchaser of government bonds, it seems large; but govern- 
ment bonds run for a period of 25 or 30 years. The pro- 
posed guarantee to the owners of railroad securities may run 
for only a few months. The government is practically a 
tenant at will. 

After the most careful consideration your committee are of 
the opinion that the owners of these properties would not be 
unlikely to receive an award from a court at least equal to 
the proposed offer; that it is therefore the duty of Congress 
to authorize the President to make such offers as will prevent 
patriotic and fair-minded American citizens from resorting 
to litigations, in time of war, in order to determine their 
rights against their government. 

The standard return thus provided for will, if accepted 
by the various operating companies, be disposed of substan- 
tially as hitherto; that is, for the payment of their fixed 
charges (and war taxes which remain a burden upon the 
standard return), for dividends, and if any balance remains, 
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for so-called surplus. The fixed charges ordinarily fall into 
interest on bonds and other debt obligations, and leased line 
rentals, generally in the form of interest and dividends on 
outstanding bonds and stock of leased companies. These 
rentals are not, as is sometimes thought, properly a part of 
operating expenses. They are really disbursements for the 
use of capital; for it makes no practical difference whether 
the operating company is consolidated with the leased com- 
panies and pays interest and dividends upon its own bonds 
and stock issued in payment for the subsidiary companies’ 
property, or whether it pays interest and dividends upon the 
stock and bonds of the leased companies. In either event 
the disbursement is a disbursement on capital account and 
not on operating account. 

The foregoing makes it clear that the railroads accepting 
the suggested terms will be fully able to make all their usual 
disbursements to their security holders. In effect, this regu- 
lar income is guaranteed by the government to the security 
holders during the period of federal control. 

The stabilizing, confidence-producing effect of such guar- 
anty will, as your committee believe, be of great assistance in 
future war financing. 

The terms above indicated will probably be found just and 
fairly applicable to the security holders of most of the rail- 
roads of the country. But there are certain undeveloped and 
reorganizing roads whose operating income for three years 
will not fairly test their right to just compensation. Some 
special provision to meet the just demands of these companies 
seems requisite. Section 1, accordingly, provides in the last 
paragraph thereof that, when the President finds that the 
condition of non-dividend paying carriers is because of non- 
operation, receivership, or other undeveloped or abnormal 
condition such as to make the basis of earnings provided for 
the other carriers “plainly inequitable,” as a fair measure of 
just compensation, then the President may make with such 
carrier such agreement as under the circumstances of the par- 
ticular case he shall find just. 

Section 2 provides that in case the agreement provided 
for in section 1 is not made, the President is authorized to 
pay not exceeding 90 per cent. of the estimated amount of 
just compensation. - 

This, in the opinion of your committee, would tend to 
stabilize conditions for the security holders of the newer 
struggling companies, whose rights may not be easy of speedy 
ascertainment. 

Section 2 does not require the President to make any pay- 
ment at all to such owners, thereby avoiding the danger of 
offering a premium to unreasonable and greedy litigants. 

Section 3 provides easily available facilities safeguarding 
the constitutional rights of owners to have their just compen- 
sation determined by due process of law. It also furnishes 
another opportunity for settlement of cases which may not be 
satisfactorily disposed of by agreements in accordance with 
the standard return, or under the special power of section 1. 

Section 3 provides that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall, on the application of the President, or of any car- 
rier, appoint boards of referees, the commission and its 
forces being made not ineligible as such referees. These ref- 
erees are armed with the usual powers of judicial tribunals— 
to summon witnesses, require the production of books, etc., 
and may hold hearings in Washington and elsewhere, as con- 
venience may serve. They may consolidate and classify 
cases. These boards are to give full hearings, consider all 
pertinent facts, and report their findings to the President in 
a form convenient and available for the making of such 
agreements as are authorized by section 1. The President 
and such company may then make an agreement for compen- 
sation not in excess of that reported by the referees. Failing 
such agreement, either the United States or the company 
may file a petition in the Court of Claims; and in the pro- 
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ceedings in this court such report is prima facie evidence of 
the amount of just compensation and of any facts reported. 

It is the confident opinion of your committee that section 
3 not only effectually guards the constitutional rights of all 
owners but that the proceedings before the referees will be 
found so complete and satisfactory that few, if any, cases will 
ever reach the Court of Claims. : 

Section 4 provides that the agreed or ascertained just com- 
pensation may be increased during federal control by an 
amount reckoned at a reasonable rate per centum to be fixed 
by the President upon the cost of additions made while the 
government is in possession. Manifestly an increase in the 
property used requires a corresponding increase in the com- 
pensation for the use. No increase is allowed for additions 
paid for out of surplus during the period of federal control. 
Whether a denial of any return upon surplus earnings in- 
vested in additional facilities will result in throwing an 
unnecessary burden of financing upon the federal govern- 
ment and in the accumulation of a dead surplus will require 
careful consideration by the senate. 

The main purpose of section 5 is to give stability to our 
financial conditions. From the standard return the railroad 
companies may without permission pay their regular divi- 
dends. Conceivably it may be desirable that some of the 
prosperous carriers should be permitted somewhat to increase 
their regular dividends; if so, the President’s prior approval 
must be obtained. Non-dividend payers or irregular divi- 
dend payers, whose standard or ascertained return warrants 
dividends, may with the President’s permission be put in the 
dividend-paying class at such rate as the President may 
determine. 

This section goes upon the theory that during the war the 
railroad security holders ought to receive certain, regular and 
moderate dividends; but that extra, unexpected dividends— 
a common source of speculation and manipulation—should 
not be permitted. 

Section 6 is a very important section. It provides for a 
revolving fund to be made up from an initial appropriation 
of $500,000,000, together with any excess earnings of any of 
the carriers. This fund is to be available to the President for 
the purpose of paying the expenses of the federal control, 
supplying any deficit in the just compensation accruing to 
any carrier, and to provide for rolling stock and terminals, 
to be used and accounted for as the President may direct, 
and to be disposed of as Congress may hereafter by law pro- 
vide. This contemplates that engines, cars, and perhaps ter- 
minals, will be purchased or constructed by and will belong 
to the United States. This rolling stock will be used wher- 
ever war and national needs demand—precisely as the Pull- 
man and other private car lines are now used on the lines of 
the various carriers as the needs of industry or the demands 
of the seasons require. The ultimate disposition of this roll- 
ing stock must await post-war legislation. This section con- 
templates that such rolling stock, although owned by the 
United States, will be used on the lines of the various 
railroads and the use charged for upon the books of the com- 
panies, so that at the expiration of federal control the book- 
keeping of each railroad company will reflect, as hitherto, the 
traffic which has moved over each road and the cost of 
operation. 

The section further provides that the President may, on or 
in connection with the property of any carrier, make or order 
any company to make additions desirable either for war pur- 
poses or in the public interest. Doubtless it will be necessary 
in connection with army camps and shipyards to make sub- 
stantial extensions of railroad and other carrier property. 
Your committee believes that such additions and extensions 
should become and remain the property of the separate car- 
riers; that there should be no confusion of title as to real 
estate, tracks, and other fixed property between any railroad 
company and the United States. As it is possible that some 
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such additional facilities thus made to the property of various 
carriers will in times of peace be found worth less than the 
cost thereof, this section provides that claims for loss or dam- 
age accruing from such compelled investment shall be settled 
either by agreement between the carrier and the President, or, 
failing such agreement, shall be ascertained by due process 
of law, as provided in section 3. 

As some of the companies may not have the requisite funds 
to pay for such extensions and additions, the President is 
authorized from the revolving fund to advance all or any 
part of such cost, these advances to bear interest at rates and 
to be payable on such terms as the President may determine, 
so that the United States may ultimately be fully reimbursed 
for such advances. 

Section 6 also provides that the President may, from the 
revolving fund, expend such sums as he deems necessary or 
desirable for the utilization or operation of canals and for 
the purchase, construction, utilization, and operation of boats 
and other water carriages on the island and coastwise water- 
ways. It is believed by your committee that much relief may 
be afforded the rail carriers by a further development of the 
water carriers and of facilities on these natural water 
highways. 

Section 7 provides for financing the maturities of carriers 
during the period of federal control. It authorizes the Presi- 
dent to purchase for the United States, at prices not exceed- 
ing par, any securities issued by the railroads, approved by 
him as consistent with the public interest. Such securities 
may be sold without loss to the treasury whenever the Presi- 
dent deems it desirable, the proceeds of such sale to go back 
into the revolving fund. The estimates of the maturities for 
the next four years are as follows: 


DEM s ven cqataleawss$5 4a) ssn ates caencealsseanecd eens Swede nbedeaenaseaaee $182,606,528 
EEOC EEC ETE CETTE TT eT eT ee ee 188,213,052 
MR ains song his weny cies ev essing 650.54 obheseees ous beac dacewbareseeeeteee 4926, 

SOL. 0 340d debs s des Scsnied soe keate cheney ed chee naeeedMeeNRES Er eaeneTeRrEs 440,905,528 


Section 8 provides in general terms that the President may 
execute his powers with relation to the federal control 
through such agencies as he may determine and fix the rea- 
sonable compensation for services rendered in connection 
therewith, using also the personnel and facilities of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and all other governmental 
bodies. 

Section 9 is simply to the effect that nothing contained in 
this act shall be deemed to restrict the powers heretofore 
given to the President to take possession and assume control 
of any and all systems of transportation. It also provides 
that this act shall apply to any carriers to which federal con- 
trol may be hereafter extended. : 

Section 10 provides that so far as not inconsistent with 
federal control, each of the carriers shall remain subject to 
all laws and liabilities whether arising under statutes or at 
common law. It also provides that the President may, when- 
ever in his opinion the public interest so requires, initiate 
rates by filing the same with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, such rates to be fair, reasonable, and just, and that 
upon complaint the rates thus initiated by him may be re- 
viewed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In such 
review the Interstate Commerce Commission may consider all 
the facts and circumstances existing at the time of the mak- 
ing of the rate. After full hearing the commission may make 
such findings and orders as are authorized by the act to 
regulate commerce as amended. 

Your committee were of opinion that the commercial or- 
ganizations of the country should be disturbed as little as the 
emergency would allow, and that every safeguard should be 
thrown around the great productive activities of the country 
and that everything possible be done to inspire confidence 
in their being protected from unnecessary embarrassment. 

Section 11 provides penalties for violation of this act or 
orders of the President made thereunder. 

Section 12 has been inserted at the request of the Depart- 
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ment of Justice and is intended to provide for continuing the 
life and status quo of cases pending under the anti-trust and 
interstate commerce acts. 

Section 13 provides that the federal control shall continue 
not to exceed 18 months after the declaration of peace. It is 
possible that certain conditions may arise from federal con- 
trol which will need adjustment before the properties are re- 
turned to their owners, and a reasonable period should inter- 
vene in which these conditions may be met and adjusted. It 
may be that the nation will be unwilling to return to the con- 
ditions obtaining before the assumption of federal control. 
Legislation may be demanded radically changing the relation 
of the government to the railroads from that now existing in 
the interstate commerce act as amended. 

These problems will require time for careful and deliberate 
consideration. Therefore your committee has suggested a 
period of 18 months, and they believe it will be found ade- 
quate for that purpose. 

In section 13 there is also a provision to the effect that the 
President may, prior to July 1 next, relinquish control of 
such transportation systems as he may deem not needful or 
desirable, and may, thereafter, on agreement, relinquish all 
or any part of any system of transportation. 

Your committee also recommends that at any time after 
July 1, 1918, the President may agree with the owners of 
all or any part of any system of transportation, when in the 
opinion of the President further federal control of the same 
is unnecessary, to relinquish such control to the owners of 
the roads. 

The section also contains a general provision that the 
President may relinquish all railroads at any time when he 
shall deem such action needful or desirable. 

Your committee have adhered to the set purpose to limit 
this legislation to war emergency purposes, and to avoid all 
contentions and controversial questions. We believe that the 
bill will accomplish these results. It follows closely the 
President’s recommendations. It has in its main provisions 
and purpose received general approval and comparatively 
little criticism. 


Minority Reports 


Senator Poindexter filed a minority report objecting to 
the inclusion of a time limit and also to the provision author- 
izing the President to initiate rates subject to review by the 
commission. This, he said, would be an illogical and un- 
workable arrangement and it would be a great mistake to 
restore the railroads to their private owners without in any 
way changing “the dangerous and unscientific conditions 
which formerly existed.” He advocated a more adequate 
and extensive government control or operation in the in- 
terest of the people. 

Senator Cummins also filed a minority report condemn- 
ing the bill as “dangerously imperfect” and the proposal 
to leave the roads in the control of the President for 18 
months after the war as “utterly abhorrent to the funda- 
mental principles which underlie free government.” When 
peace comes, he said, “the management and operation of 
the roads should instantly pass to a responsible board, ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, gov- 
erned by law and removed as completely as is humanly pos- 
sible from the temptation to use authority for personal or 
partisan advantages.” 

He also objected to the provision authorizing the Presi- 
dent to initiate rates and particularly to the proposed stand- 
ard of compensation. The estimated $950,000,000, he as- 
serted, is $175,000,000 more than what he considers would 
be fair and just compensation, and amounts to 8.5 per cent 
upon the par value of all the stock outstanding. 

No objection is made to government possession and opera- 
tion, the only criticism being that “the change was not 
accomplished immediately after the declaration of war, so 
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that long before this the confusion incident to the transition 
would have been overcome.” 

“It is unfortunate,” the report said, “that when, in the 
last days of December, 1917, the President did act, he left 
the situation so indefinite and uncertain that nobody knows 
what railroads have been taken over. Nobody knows whether 
the men, from the presidents of the companies to the section 
hands, are working for the government or for their respective 
corporations, and the morale of the service is seriously im- 
paired. Nobody knows whether the earnings of the rail- 
ways belong to the United States or to private companies.” 

Other objections to the bill were its “failure to provide 
definitely that additions, betterments and extensions made 
out of surplus earnings shall belong beneficially to the pub- 
lic and shall not be treated hereafter as capital entitled to 
a return” and failure to define the position of short-line 
railroads. 

Senator Cummins also presented five amendments carry- 
ing out his ideas. 

Senator Smith of South Carolina, chairman of the com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, introduced the discussion of 
the bill with a long speech urging its prompt enactment as 
a war measure because of its intimate relation to the finan- 
cial problems of the nation and the bill was made the un- 
finished business of the Senate. 

Senator Kellogg gave notice that he proposed to address 
the Senate on the bill on Wednesday. 

Consideraion of the bill in the House was delayed by 
the unexpected address of the President but Chairman Sims 
of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce ex- 
pected to obtain an agreement for taking it up later in the 
week. 

An abstract of the House committee report follows: 


House Committee Report 


This measure is war emergency legislation, intended to 
meet the essential needs growing out of federal control of 
our greater carrier systems. It is not to be regarded as a 
bill for government ownership or control of railroads or 
against government ownership or control of railroads. The 
bill makes neither for nor against any particular kind of 
railroad regulation. It undertakes to provide for war needs 
and only for those. 

The act of August 29, 1916, authorized the President in 
time of war to assume the possession, control, and use of 
transportation systems. It provided no method for deter- 
mining the just compensation of the owners of properties 
thus applied to public use. The right to just compensation 
is a constitutional right, and the determination of the amount 
of just compensation is a judicial and not a legislative 
question. 

But Congress may and should provide speedy and easily 
available judicial machinery for determining this just com- 
pensation. (Monongahela Navigation Co. v. U. S., 148 U. 
S., 312.) It is also desirable that the owners of the prop- 
erties should, instead of being required to resort to the courts 
for their rights, be made such offers for just compensation 
as will probably result in an agreement between them and 
the United States, determinative of all rights. These two 
desiderata, together with certain obviously needed supplemen- 
tary power as to financing during federal control, are the 
main purposes of this bill. 

Section 1 is a fundamentally important section; for it sets 
the outside limits of the expected agreements. Its sole func- 
tion is to provide a basis of such just and proper agreements 
as may eliminate litigation. 

This standard provision will doubtless be found applicable 
to most railroad companies. But there are some new, un- 
developed, reorganizing companies for which some special 
provision ought to be made. The bill accordingly authorizes 


the President to make such agreement as he may deem just 
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wit!) companies whose just compensation he finds will plainly 
not be measured by the three-year earnings’ basis. 

“Naturally there has been much discussion as to the justice 
of the proposed basis of settlement. Your committee has 
dealt with this as a practical question. It consequently re- 
gards much of the evidence adduced before the committee 
concerning “surplus” as irrelevant. This is not the time 
to undertake to settle public policy as to so-called “surplus 
earnings.” The facts are that these companies have during 
this three-year period had certain earnings; that they are 
entitled as a constitutional right to have their just compen- 
sation adjudicated by the courts; that it is probable—almost 
certain—that any court would take their average earnings 
for some reasonable period as persuasive, perhaps conclusive, 
evidence of such just compensation. Viewing their consti- 
tutional right in connection with the great public needs of 
stabilizing the security market—of restoring and not im- 
pairing confidence—your committee are of the opinion that 
the average earnings of three years is a fair basis for a settle- 
ment of the rights of most of these owners against their 
government and ought to be approved. Nineteen hundred and 
fifteen was one of the worst years in recent railroad history; 
the other two years were prosperous years. The average of 
the three years is therefore a fair test of earning power. 
Moreover, the irivestment in the properties of railroads now 
taken over has been increasing at the rate of about $375,- 
000,000 a year. ‘The properties the government now has 
use of are larger by about a billion than the properties that 
made the earnings of 1915, taken as one of the three years 
in order to reach the standard return. 

It is not pretended that the three-year basis is an accurate 
mathematical test of just compensation, but your committee 
does believe it to be a basis essentially just, and one that 
will be plainly understood, easily workable, and generally 
approved both by the public and by the security holders. 

Section 3 provides “due process of law” for non-agreeing 
carriers and also authorizes an agreement between the Presi- 
dent and any company after report by the referees to be ap- 
pointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is the 
belief of your committee that few, if any, cases will ever 
reach the Court of Claims. This section requires no ex- 
planation. 

Section 4 provides for increasing compensation as the 
properties used may increase during the period of federal 
control. 

Section 5 limits dividend disbursements to regular divi- 
dends except as the President may otherwise permit. Non- 
dividend payers may, however, pay dividends as permitted. 
Manifestly any excess revenues accruing from standard re- 
turn ought not to be-made the basis of speculation or manip- 
ulation. Steady, regular income is what is desirable during 
the period of the war. 

Section 6 provides for a revolving fund, to be made up 
of an appropriation of $500,000,000 from the treasury and 
any excess revenue derived from the operation of the com- 
panies. This revolving fund may be used by the President 
to provide equipment, additions, and road extensions and 
to make advances to the companies so far as necessary for 
these purposes. This section contemplates direct ownership 
by the United States of new railroad equipment and per- 
haps of some terminals. It does not contemplate ownership 
of such road extensions, tracks, etc., as may be necessary in 
connection with Army camps, shipyards, etc. In the opinion 
of your committee the title to such additions and extensions 
should be in the various companies and not in the United 
States. But as some such extensions will be made for war 
purposes and cost more than their value during peace times, 
the right of the company to have a just portion of this com- 
pulsory investment paid by the government is protected. This 
section also provides for the construction and utilization of 
transportation facilities on our waterways. The burden on 
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our rail carriers may be much lightened if we make proper 
use of these great natural: highways. 

Section 7 provides for government financing of maturities 
and other necessary capital requirements of the companies 
during federal control. Securities purchased may, if the 
President finds it desirable, be sold at not less than cost. 

Sections 8 and 10 require no comment. 

Section 9 guards the rights of certain railroads which may 
not be taken over not to have their traffic and routing ar- 
rangements unnecessarily injured. 


Rate-Making 


Section 11 embodies the theory of the President’s procla- 
mation, that there shall be no unnecessary disturbance of 
established methods of procedure by and against the carrier 
companies. While it is undoubtedly true that during the 
period of federal control the revenues of the railroads are 
government money, section 11 (certainly when read in con- 
nection with section 8, which authorizes the President to 
execute his powers through such agencies as he may deter- 
mine) permits the utilization of the various carrier compa- 
nies, as a species of government agencies, so that for all 
practical purposes passengers, shippers, and employees will 
proceed as hitherto in the exercise and enforcement of all 
their accustomed rights. 

But when federal control for war purposes requires 
changed methods the President must have power to make 
such changes. This raises an interesting problem as to rate 
making. The rate fabric of the country is now based upon 
the competitive theory. In many instances rail rates have 
been made for the purposes of meeting, if not destroying, 
water competition. Section 6, as already pointed out, con- 
templates that the federal government shall from its own 
resources create new facilities upon the waterways. Mani- 
festly during federal control rail rates ought not to be made 
for the purpose of destroying or “meeting water competition.” 
The nation should not compete with itself. It should fur- 
nish transportation service, both rail and water, at just and 
reasonable rates. On the other hand, it is manifestly im- 
practicable and undesirable for the President or any agen- 
cies he may create to readjust our present rate fabric. Com- 
paratively little of it ought to be readjusted, and such neces- 
sary adjustment should come tentatively and only to meet 
obvious needs. Your committee is of the opinion that the 
section 11 now drafted meets the situation in the least ob- 
jectionable and in the most practicable way. It provides 
that, except as the President may from time to time other- 
wise order, rates shall continue to be and to be determined 
as hitherto. ; 

This leaves the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
state commissions to proceed, precisely as hitherto, in the 
determination of all rate questions unless and until the 
President, in the exercise of the war power, shall order 
otherwise. But when the public interest so requires the 
President may initiate rates, filing them with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to take effect upon such notice as 
he shall direct. Such rates are to be “fair, reasonable, and 
just.” But to guard against even remote possibilities of 
error the section provides that upon complaint the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shall make investigation, grant full 
hearings “concerning the fairness, justice, and reasonable- 
ness” of rates so ordered by the President, and “make report 
of its findings and recommendations” to the President for 
such action as he shall deem required in the public interest. 

It was suggested that after such hearing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission should be given power to make 
orders, thus in effect overriding the President’s war power 
to make rates on transportation systems in his possession 
and control because of war conditions. It would, in the 
opinion of your committee, be most unseemly to authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to overrule the Presi- 
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dent in the exercise of his war powers—indeed, of any other 


powers. It should not be overlooked that the President is 
responsible for the financial results of operating these great 
carrier systems with gross revenues approximating $4,000,- 
000,000. It will not be contended that during federal con- 
trol the carrier systems should not be substantially self-sup- 
porting. The general tax payer ought not to be left to make 
up a large deficit accruing from carrier operations. Wages 
and prices of materials are exceedingly high and may rise 
still further. The volume of traffic, great during the past 
two years, may fall off. Weather conditions have for two 
months been unprecedentedly bad, making operation extraor- 
dinarily expensive. The President, responsible for the 
general financial result, from factors so numerous, so un- 
certain and so varying, must be given power commensurate 
with his responsibility. 

Moreover, if the Interstate Commerce Commission were 
given final power to make rates, what would be its standard 
of “reasonableness and justice”? Plainly the old, compet- 
itive standard unless the present statute is repealed or greatly 
modified. To authorize the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to overrule the President and to make such orders as 
to rates as are now permitted under the Interstate Commerce 
act would be granting an authority to make rates, based on 
the competitive theory, applicable to a co-ordinated, unified 
noncompetitive war control. In other words, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission could not, until Congress supplied 
a new code, make orders logically applicable to the “justice 
and reasonableness of rates’ made for a unified, co-ordi- 
nated system during war time. 

We are satisfied that the method proposed of (a) leaving 
rates, and rate making, undisturbed except as the President 
otherwise orders: (b) authorizing the President to initiate 
rates; (c) providing for a review on full hearing by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; and (d) the findings and 
recommendations of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
be reported to the President, so that he may, if necessary, 
revise his own primary determination—is the best solution 
of this difficult problem. In practice this method will, we 
think, give to shippers and consignees all the protection they 
now have under the established practices of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, while enabling the President to make 
such necessary changes as unified war control demands. It 
gives also the Interstate Commerce Commission an oppor- 
tunity to review and to discuss fully the “justice, reason- 
ableness, and fairness” of any rate in the light of the war 
conditions, without now putting upon Congress the impos- 
sible burden of providing a new, noncompetitive rate-making 
code. 

Section 12 provides for penalties to be enforced by the 
usual processes in the courts, and calls for no comment. 

Section 13 provides for continuing the life and status quo 
of cases pending. It is inserted at the request of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Section 14 deals with the duration of federal control. 
It authorizes the President at any time prior to July 1, 1918, 
to relinquish control of all or any part of any system of 
transportation which he thinks not necessary or desirable 
for national or war purposes, and at any time thereafter to 
make such relinquishment on agreement with the owners; 
thus in either case ending all further claim for compensa- 
tion. But this power will in use be of little importance. 
The ‘main question is when and how to end general federal 
control. 

While these transportation systems were taken over under 
the war power, it is easily manifest that they ought not to 
be turned back to their owners immediately upon the return 
of peace. They might have been taken, they may be kept, 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution. Section 6 
contemplates the investment of a large amount of government 
money in rolling stock and perhaps in terminals “to be dis- 
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posed of as Congress may hereafter by law provide.” Sec- 
tion 7 contemplates financing the carriers’ maturities; these 
in the years 1918 and 1919 will amount to approximately 
$400,000,000. 

Unified control will involve substantial changes in the 
traffic departments of the various carriers, new routing of 
much traffic, and many other changes from the methods ob- 
taining under the competitive system. It would be just 
neither to the public nor to the owners of the properties to 
return the properties to private control without legislation 
adequately providing fair and reasonable terms for the liqui- 
dation of the government’s holdings of railroad securities, 
for the sale or other use of the government’s rolling stock, 
and for other changes incidental to the war control. It may 
be that the country will never be willing to have the car- 
riers go back to the old system of unco-ordinated, competitive 
operation. For many years many forms of new and en- 
larged regulation have been pending before Congress. That 
some program of constructive, far-reaching policy ought to 
be worked out before the railroad companies are returned to 
private control seems too clear for argument. 

The majority of your committee, while accepting these 
views, are of the opinion that a definite period of two years 
should be set as the time limit within which such legislation 
should be matured and enacted. Obviously, the period may 
hereafter be extended if such extension be found necessary 
in the public interest. The majority are of the opinion that 
the insertion of a definite time limit for federal control puts 
the burden of presenting proper measures of constructive 
legislation where it belongs—upon the owners of the prop- 
erties—and that it is inconsistent with the public interest to 
allow a war control, admittedly assumed for emergency pur- 
poses only, to extend indefinitely in time of peace. A minor- 
ity of your committee hold a different view. They believe 
that the public interest is much better safeguarded if the 
federal control herein and heretofore provided for shall 
be continued until Congress shall after the war otherwise 
provide. 

Clifford Thorne has wired shippers urging them to write 
to congressmen and senators protesting against giving the 
President power to initiate rates. 


A CHIEF COMMISSIONER FOR AUSTRALIAN RAILWAYS.— 
As a sequel to the completion of the East-West Transconti- 
nental Railway, there has recently been passed by the Fed- 
eral Parliament of Australia an act authorizing the creation 
of a Railway Department, to be presided over by a Chief 
Commissioner. In addition to the East-West Railway there 
are.two others opened, the aggregate of the three lines being 
1,730 miles. Moreover, there are others under construction 
and proposed. The new commissioner has now been ap- 
pointed in the person of Norris G. Bell, who has been the 
chief engineer and acting commissioner. Considerable satis- 
faction is expressed locally at this appointment, as it does 
away with all political control. All'railways, rolling stock, 
lands, wharves, stations, machinery, etc., are to be vested in 
the commissioner, who is to hold office for a period of five 
years and be paid a salary of £2,000 ($9,720) a year. The 
new commissioner is not allowed to buy any locomotives, 
rolling stock, or motive or tractive power, nor any material 
of a greater value than £1,000 ($4,860) from outside the 
Commonwealth, without the sanction of the Minister, nor 
without the permission of the latter may any contract be 
placed where the amount involved exceeds the sum of £5,000 
($24,300). No increase in the salary of an employee get- 


ting more than £500 ($2,430) a year may be given without 
the sanction of the Governor-General, while the rights of 
employees are conserved by a provision which enables an 
appeal to be made against dismissal by the commissioner or 
reduction of pay for incapacity or misconduct.—Railway- 
Gazette, London. 
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Fig. 1. 4,000-Ton Spans Supported on Trucks Preparatory to Moving 








Shifting a 4,000-Ton Bridge on Freight Car Trucks 


Three Spans of St. Joseph & Grand Island Structure Over 
the Missouri River Were Moved 136 Ft. 


N NOVEMBER 15 three through pin-connected truss 
() spans 29714 ft. long weighing a total of 4,000 tons 

were moved longitudinally a distance of 136 ft. on 
freight car trucks in 13 min. These spans form part of a 
bridge of the St. Joseph & Grand Island over the Missouri 
river at St. Joseph, Mo. This change was made to provide 
room for a longer draw span required by the United States 
war department. Other operations incident to the shifting of 
the spans, such as falsework changes, jacking, restoring tracks, 


were found after careful investigation to require its entire 
renewal. 

The piers suffered both from undermining caused by scour 
of the river bottom and disintegration of the stone masonry 
below the water line. After an unsuccessful attempt to un- 
derpin the pivot pier, it was proposed to build new piers 
down stream and in line with the old ones so that the exist- 
ing spans could be shifted transversely to the new piers, but 
the government refused to sanction this plan and indicated 
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Fig. 2. Elevations of the Old and New Bridges 


etc., occupied the better part of a working day. All steps 
were carried out according to a prearranged plan from which 
it was found unnecessary to deviate in any way. 

This structure carries the trains of the St. Joseph & Grand 
Island, between St. Joseph, Mo., and Grand Island, Neb., 
and those of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific from St. 
Joseph to Bellville, Kan., and Topeka. The original bridge 
was built in 1872, the superstructure being renewed on the 
old piers and abutments in 1904. The new spans consisted 
from east to west, of a plate girder approach span, a 357-ft. 
8-in. draw span and three 297-ft. 6-in. fixed spans. While 
the new spans are entirely adequate to handle modern rail- 
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that it would not approve any changes which did not embody 
an increase in the length of the draw span sufficient to pro- 
vide clear waterways of 200 ft. 

This condition being imposed, it was decided to adhere to 
the present location of the bridge and make room for the 
longer draw span by shifting the three fixed spans longitu- 
dinally west by an amount equal to the difference in the 
lengths of the two draw spans plus the distance necessary to 
permit the construction of a new east rest pier just west of 
the old rest pier. This amounted to a total of 136 ft. 25 in. 
and gave ample room for the construction of all of the new 
piers. The new west abutment and the five new piers sup- 
porting the main spans were founded on rock, using the 
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pneumatic process. One pier and the east abutment are car- 
ried on pile foundations. 

These new piers were built during the past year. The 
pivot pier is cylindrical, 31 ft. in diameter with an octagonal 
footing 50 ft. 6 in. wide. The other piers are of rectangular 
section except a rest pier for the swing span up stream from 
the pivot pier which is shaped like a flatiron. The caissons 
were of timber construction using reinforced concrete con- 
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bridge just outside of the trusses on each side and thus 
greatly simplify the pile driving. They were capped with 
12-in. by 14-in. pieces, on which were placed nine 8-in. by 
17-in. timber crossbeams, 30 ft. long, packed solid and span- 
ning between bents on opposite sides of the bridge.’ These 
groups of crossbeams served as the supports fer four lines of 
24-in. I-beams, which carried the two temporary tracks. The 
piles were driven to rock or to absolute refusal and the bents 
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Fig. 3. Part Elevation of the Three Spans Showing the Falsework 


struction over the roofs to support the piers until the work- 
ing chambers were sealed. Three of the caissons were built 
in a pontoon of octagonal shape from which they were floated 
later by filling the pontoon with water and removing one side 
of it. After a caisson was removed the pontoon was pumped 
out and made ready for building the next caisson. 


The Plan Adopted 


The plan for moving the three fixed spans was briefly to 
provide falsework for two standard-gage tracks, one directly 
under each of the trusses, these tracks to be used by freight 
car trucks on which to haul the spans simultaneously to their 
new positions. The tractive power was furnished by lines 
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Fig. 4. Falsework Details 


from hoisting engines placed back of the new west abutment. 

Freedom from settlement and vibration was the prime con- 
sideration in the design of the falsework. Under the two 
westerly spans and between the new and old west abutments 
the river is shallow and not subject to much current. Con- 
sequently it was permissible to place the bents parallel to the 


were sash-braced and cross-braced in both directions with 
6-in. by 14-in. timbers. 

Under the east fixed span, the river bed falls off toward 
the main river channel under the draw span, a condition 
which demanded a variation in the falsework plan. Be- 
tween old pier 4 and new pier 3, the bents were placed per- 
pendicular to the track to reduce the obstruction to the stream 














Fig. 5. Tearing Out the Falsework for the Main Track 
Between the Old and New Abutments. One of the 
Hauling Tracks Is Shown in the Foreground 


flow. In the space between new pier 3 and old pier 3, which 
forms a part of the new west channel, the water is materially 
deeper and there is a strong current. Consequently a wider 
waterway was desirable, so an 80-ft. deck girder span was 
introduced, supported at the east end by two frame bents 
standing on offsets on the side of old pier 3 and on the west 
end on two bents consisting of six square piles, each made 
of two 8-in. by 17-in. timbers bolted together. To obtain 
the desired length it was necessary to splice out these tim- 
bers, using angle irons for the splice bars. Trestle construc- 
tion consisting of bents of the same kind occupied the re- 
maining space between the old and new piers 3. The space 
between the old and new west abutments (piers 6) formed 
part of the old west approach embankment, so the removal 
of the fill to permit work on the falsework required the con- 
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February 15, 1918 


struction of an independent pile trestle to carry the traffic 
between the two abutments. This is shown in one of the 
photographs. 

One condition imposed by the plan was that the tracks for 
the moving trucks pass over the tops of the piers. This re- 
quired that the spans be jacked up to remove the bearing 
pedestals and the track placed continuous over the piers and 
falsework. After this work had been completed, the spans 











Fig. 6. One of the Hauling Trucks, Showing the Jack and 
Draft Rigging in Place. Plate Blocking May Also Be 
Seen in Place Around the Plunger of the Jack 


were. again brought to bearing on the piers, using wooden 
blocking instead of the pedestals under the shoes. 

Another requirement of the plan was that the spans re- 
main in bearing on the piers for the passage of traffic until 
all preparations for moving were complete, when it was re- 
quired that the weight of the structure be transferred quickly 
to the moving trucks for making the shift. This was ac- 

















Fig. 7. One of the High Power Pumps Supplying Pressure 
to the Jacks 


complished by the use of high power hydraulic jacks mount- 
ed on the trucks and operated in gangs from high power 
pumps installed on the bridge. The pressure was transmit- 
ted to the jacks by a main line pipe consisting of extra-heavy 
wrought steel pipe with branch lines to the individual jacks 
of small diameter flexible copper tubing. The photographs 
show these jacks and the high power hydraulic pump from 
which the pressure was supplied. The pressure-transmitting 
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fluid was an alcohol mixture. What appears to be a wire 
attached to the side of the jack in the photograph of the 
jack is the copper tubing through which the pressure is trans- 
mitted. The jacks under one of the spans were of 500-ton 
capacity and these under the other two spans of 300-tons 
capacity. As the average load to which the jacks were sub- 
jected in this case was only 70 tons, the pressure on the jacks, 
pumps and piping was only 2,000 to 2,500 lb. per sq. in. 
as compared to the capacity pressure of 10,000 Ib. per sq. in. 

Jacks were placed on the trucks only at panel points 1, 2 
and 4 of each span, the trucks under the center panels serv- 
ing solely as idlers to afford a measure of safety in case of 
a blowout of one of the jacks. Blocking was maintained on 
these center panel trucks to within one inch of the steel work. 
Another safeguard in the jacking was to block up around 
each of the jack plungers with plates placed on the rim of 
the jack cylinder. ‘These plates were cut to fit half way 
around the jack plunger, and were arranged to break the 
joints, as may be seen in the photographs. 


Special Draft Rigging Required 


In consequence of the interposition of the jacks between 
the trucks and the load, an adequate draft rigging was re- 
quired in the plane of the trucks. This consisted of two 
lines of structural steel angles made continuous from end to 
end of the three spans by plate splices at each truck and 
around the shoes at the ends of the spans. At each truck this 





Fig. 8. The Pulling Beam to Which the Tackles Were 
Attached 


connection consisted of a small plate which performed the 
additional function of a bearing plate for the jack, on top 
of the truck bolster. At the end bearings of the trusses it 
consisted of a yoke to transmit the traction around the shoes. 

One of the photographs shows the pulling beam through 
which the tension on the pulling tackles was transmitted to 
the draft rigging. It consisted of two I-beams held together 
by batten plates and placed crosswise just ahead of the first 
two trucks, to which the tackle blocks were bolted or lashed. 
The pulling rig consisted of four sets of 2-in. rope tackles, 
each equipped with four-sheave blocks and snatch blocks to 
give a multiplication of 10 in passing the lines to the spools 
of the hoisting equipment. The latter consisted of a steam- 
operated double-drum hoist mounted on a flat car placed at 
the end of the embankment and a large capacity electric hoist 
(built for use at the Hell Gate bridge), placed in a house 
south of the track just back of the abutment. 

On the morning of November 15, after the passage of the 
last trains at 8:15 a. m., the first operation was the removal 
of the tracks and the tearing out of the temporary trestle be- 
tween the old and new west abutments. This was accom- 
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plished largely by the use of locomotive cranes, one standing 
on the end of the west span and the other on the end of the 
approach embankment. The next step was to jack up the 
spans and remove the blocking under the shoes. All was 
ready for making the shift shortly before noon, and with the 
giving of a signal the hauling started. The movement was 
continued without interruption until completed and the total 
time elapsed was only 13 min. As the movement was prac- 
tically uniform throughout its duration this is equivalent to 
an average speed of 10% ft. per min. The hauling was 











Fig. 9. The Motive Power, Steam and Electric Hoists at the 
West Abutment 


stopped at the exact position on a signal from an observer 
standing. on the west end of the superstructure, but buffer 
timbers were placed against the back wall of the abutment 
to insure against overtravel. 

Following the successful transfer of the span to the new 
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deck for the railway track but also that for the north high- 
‘way, so that the flooring for the highway was placed at the 
same time that the ties and rails for the railway tracks were 
installed. This work involved a large amount of detail that 
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Fig. 11. Placing the Pony Bents to Close the Gap 


could not be hurried, but it was greatly expedited by a most 
complete prearrangement for all operations. For this reason 
it was unnecessary to saw any lumber during the time that 
the change was being made. Another measure which ex- 
pedited the work was the drilling of all holes with an electric 
drill, and when the gap in the track rails was closed the last 
rails were cut to length and the bolt holes drilled with an 
oxy-acetylene torch. The bridge was ready for the passage 
of trains at 5:30 p. m. The absolute precision with which 
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Fig. 10..The Gap Between the Draw Span and Fixed Span No. 3 After the Shift Had Been Completed 


piers, work. was started on the closing of the gap between 
the west end of the draw span and the east end of the east 
fixed span. This space was now occupied only by the false- 
work on which the span had been moved, with the two haul- 
ing tracks about 10 ft. below the rail level of the bridge. 
To make up this difference in elevation pony bents previous- 
ly framed were brought from the east approach by a loco- 
motive crane and set into place. Stringers and ties for the 
deck, already framed for use, were lifted from a barge float- 
ing in the river alongside. This work included not only the 





each: detail of the day’s work was completed, testified to the 
care and accuracy with which each step had been studied and 
arranged for in advance by the erection forces. 


Other Work to Be Done 


Following the shifting of the spans, work has been in 
progress on the erection of the new draw span. It is the in- 
tention to erect the new span in the open position, disman- 
tling one half of the old draw span and providing a tempo- 
rary draw, following the general plan by which this method 
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has been used in previous draw span renewals. The work 
on this bridge is being handled by R. L. Huntley, chief en- 
gineer of the Union Pacific, under the immediate directicn 
of A. C. Everham, terminal engineer, Kansas City, and H. 
M. Stone, assistant engineer, resident engineer at St. Joseph, 
the entire project being under the general supervision of E. 
E. Adams, consulting engineer of the Union Pacific System, 
New York City. The new substructure was built by the 
Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Company, of Leavenworth, 
Kan., and the fabrication and erection of the steel work was 
handled by the American Bridge Company, which conducted 
the movement of the three spans described above. 


. Letters from Overseas* 


tenant in the Fourteenth Engineers, “is becoming 

more fascinating as we get deeper into it. The 
volume of traffic is constantly increasing, and at the present 
time we are able to handle little but ammunition and sup- 
plies. Car shortage seems to be our chief difficulty. 

“The power situation is fairly good. On account of the 
high cost of gasoline (petrol they call it here). we use our 
steam locomotives wherever our location will permit. Our 
engines are small, of the 2-4-0 type, and on ordinary grades 
will handle 10 to 12 cars. ‘They are equipped with brass 
flues, but on account of shallow fireboxes require constant 
rolling. The water is very bad, which necessitates washing 
the boilers about once in six days. Some of our boys had 
quite a time getting accustomed to the old straight steam 
brake, with which our engines are equipped, after having 
used the Westinghouse in the States, but fortunately we have 
escaped without serious accident. 

“In places our track runs up to within 500 yards of the 
German front line trenches, and it is quite a ticklish job to 
take a train up there at night without lights, get it unloaded 
and get away again without being detected. As soon as the 
enemy discover a train they begin to drop shells, or pepper 
them with machine-gun fire. One night recently one of our 
men had the track blown out in front of him; he started to 
back up and another one landed just back of him and there 
he was marooned. He jumped into a sheli hole and waited 
until things had quieted down, then crawled out, wen to the 
nearest control station, got out the trackmen, fixed up the 
track and got away safely. Another night one of our men 
stopped his tractor and stepped Gown into a dugout to get 
some water; while he was gone a shell landed, and when 
he came out his tractor was scrap. However, such occur- 
rences are the exception and not the rule. 

“Our men are standing up bravely under such conditions; 
not a whimper or complaint. At first they were a bit timid 
when entering the danger zone, but when they once got into 
the work that quickly disappeared. We are connected very 
closely with the British troops and Light Railways and are 
constantly rubbing elbows with the Canadians. They are a 
fine bunch of fellows and good railroad men. I am surprised 
to find so many C. P. R. men over here; they seem to have 
responded very generously to the call. 

‘We have considerable trouble with the ‘tanks’ crossing our 
tracks at the most unexpected places, and you can imagine 
what it does to our track. One night recently one of our 
troop trains struck a tank which was crossing the track 
without lights. The train came to a dead stop, the impact 
throwing the engineer and fireman out on the ground, slightly 
stunning them. The ‘tank,’ however, did not stop, but con- 
tinued on its way, and as soon as it cleared the track, up 
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overseas. If you receive a good leter from a railwayman who is now in 
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starts the engine, breaking away with one car, and before 
any one realized what had happened was running wild down 
the hill. After running wild for a couple of miles she turned 
over in the ditch. Fortunately no one was seriously injured. 
The ‘tanks’ certainly are wonderful machines. There is not 
much left of the barbed wire entanglements when they get 
through with them. So far the Germans have not made use 
of them. 

“No doubt you have read more or less in the magazines of 
the development of the art of camouflage. It is truly mar- 
velous what they have done along that line, and what they 
are able to conceal with a little paint and fixings. The other 
day I was walking along the track, little dreaming that there 
was a gun within sight, when a big 12-incher let go within 
100 yards of me. Well, for a minute I thought that I had 
been shot, so great was my surprise. There was not a bush 
or tree in sight, yet so successfully was it concealed that one 
would never see it unless one knew it was there. Many of 
our cars are also painted all sorts of colors and designs; so 
as far as car decoration goes, Barnum & Bailey have nothing 
on us. 

“When we first arrived in France we were given steel 
helmets and gas masks. The helmets we find useful as pro- 
tection against shrapnel, but the gas masks we seldom have to 
use, although we must carry them, ready at a moment’s 
notice. The gas warfare has proved a great disappointment 
to the Germans. While it is true that during the early part 
of the war the Allies’ casualties were quite serious, they have 
invented a mask which is absolute protection against every 
known gas for an indefinite period, while the mask used by 
the Germans is protection only against certain kinds of gas, 
and good for only about two hours. Then, again, the Allies 
have greatly improved the methods of using gas, which the 
Germans find it hard to combat. This, together with the fact 
that the prevailing wind is toward the German lines, has 
made them deeply regret that they ever started the gas game. 
Curiously enough, one of the most effective gases is in reality 
quite harmless. It is known as ‘weeping gas.’ Its only effect 
is to get into the eyes and make the tears run so freely as to 
make it absolutely impossible to see. The smallest quantity 
is highly effective, but as soon as the gas is removed its effect 
soon passes off. 

“‘We have an opportunity to see a good many of the prison- 
ers within an hour or two after being taken, and it is not 
uncommon for them to be quite overcome at the sight of 
American troops. Many of them tell us they had no idea that 
the United States had entered the war, and still less that 
we had troops here. - 

“Before leaving the States, if I recall correctly, we used to 
hear rumors of the Allied armies starving, etc. I don’t know 
whether food is getting scarce in the States or not, but I do 
know that we are getting plenty of good wholesome food here, 
and so far as I have been able to observe I have seen nothing 
which approaches a shortage of food supply. It is true that 
the governments have put certain restrictions on food, but 
that is but a wise policy of conservation. At any rate, at the 
present rate of supply we shall be a long, long time starving 
or, in fact, losing very much flesh. This is true, not only of 
the American Army, but of all the Allies. Back of the 
‘Boche’ lines, however, we have reason to believe that the 
situation is different.” 





CANADIAN PaciFIc RAILROAD STOCK is now held by over 
50,000 persons, chiefly in Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States, approximately 12 per cent of it being held in 
other countries. The holdings in Canada have increased con- 
siderably since the beginning of the war, and now represent 
over 15 per cent of the outstanding capital stock, distributed 
among 7,000 holders. In the last four years, the number 
of shareholders has more than doubled. 
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Organization of the Railroad Administration 


Divisions of Transportation, Traffic, Finance and Purchases, 
Labor and Public Service and Accounting 


IRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS WILLIAM G. MC ADOO 
announced the organization of his railroad staff on 
February 6. Up to that time he had been assisted 

by a temporary staff of advisers, most of whom have been 
retained in the permanent organization. The names of the 
staff members with the departments over which they are to 
have jurisdiction and some of their assistants were published 
in the Railway Age of February 1, page 256, but the news 
of the formal: announcement was delayed in transmission 
from Washington to New York and was not included in last 
week’s issue. 

The organization is as follows: Assistant to the Director 
General, Walker D. Hines, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee and general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. 

General counsel, John Barton Payne. 

Director, division of transportation, Carl R. Gray, presi- 
dent, Western Maryland. ot 

Director, Division of Traffic, Edward Chambers, vice- 
president, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 

‘ Director, Division of Finance and Purchases, John Skel- 
ton Wilhams. 

Director, Division of Labor, W. S. Carter, president, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Director, Division of Public Service and Accounting, 
Charles A. Prouty, director Bureau of Valuation, Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Additional divisions will be created from time to time as 
conditions may justify. The Director General has in con- 
templation a division on capital expenditures and improve- 
ments. 

Frank McManamy, chief inspector of locomotive boilers 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, has been appointed 
manager of the locomotive section and is attached to the 
division of transportation. He will also continue in his 
present office. 

Mr. Hines has been acting as assistant to the Director 
General since the temporary staff was appointed on Decem- 
ber 31. Mr. Hines was born February 2, 1870, at Russell- 
ville, Ky. He graduated from Ogden College in 1888 and 
from the University of Virginia in 1893 with the degree of 
LL.B. He entered railway service in 1893 as assistant at- 
torney of the Louisville & Nashville. From 1897 to 1901 
he was assistant chief attorney of the same road, and from 
1900 to 1904 first vice-president. From 1904 to 1906 he 
was a member of the law firm of Humphrey, Hines & Hum- 
phrey at Louisville, and in 1907 he became a member of the 
law firm of Cravath, Henderson & De Gersdorff. In 1906 
he was appointed general counsel of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe and in 1908 chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the same road. He represented his road before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 5 per cent rate case, 
and the anthracite carriers in the commission’s investigation 
into anthracite coal rates; and in the New Haven investiga- 
tion appeared before the commissicn on behalf of the stock- 
holders of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. He has 
also represented the express companies and he summed up 
the case for the railroads in the argument before the Supreme 
Court on the Adamson eight-hour law. 

A photograph and sketch of John Barton Payne were 
published in the issue of February 1. 

Carl R. Gray has been acting in charge of transportation 
matters for some time, succeeding Hale Holden, president of 
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Wasuincton, D. C. 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, who was temporarily ap- 
pointed at the time of the resignation of the Railroads’ War 
Board. Mr. Gray has been president of the Western Mary- 
land for the last four years. He was born September 
28, 1867, was educated at the Arkansas Industrial Univer- 
sity and entered railway service in 1882 as telegraph operator 
for the St. Louis & San Francisco, after which he was con- 
secutively agent, clerk in the traffic department, commercial 
agent, division freight agent, division superintendent, super- 
intendent of transportation, general manager, second vice- 
president and general manager, second vice-president and 
senior vice-president. On May 1, 1911, he became president 
of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, and*on May 15, 1912 
president of the Great Northern. In March, 1914, he was 
elected president of the Western Maryland. 

Mr. Chambers was also appointed a member of Mr. 
McAdoo’s temporary staff. He has been in Washington since 
last summer, when he was appointed director of transporta- 
tion of the Food Administration. He was born February 16 
1859, at Waukegan, IIl., and was educated in the public 
schools. He entered railway service in 1878 as freight 
handler for the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Pueblo 
Colo., with which road he has been connected ever since as 
check clerk, transfer foreman and cashier, agent, commercial 
agent, assistant general freight agent, general freight agent 
lines west of Albuquerque, assistant freight traffic manager 
of the coast lines, and vice-president. 

John Skelton Williams, comptroller of the currency and 
ex-officio a member of the Federal Reserve Board, has had 
considerable experience both in railroad operation and in 
finance, as a member of the banking house of John L. 
Williams & Co., of Richmond, Va. He was born July 6 
1865, in Powhatan County, Va., and was educated at the 
University of Virginia. In 1895 he became president of 
the Georgia & Alabama Railway and later with his associates 
purchased a controlling interest in the roads comprising the 
old Seaboard Air Line System, of which he was president 
from 1899 to 1903. He was later president of the Florida 
Central & Peninsular System and later chairman of the board 
of directors and the executive committee of the Seaboard Air 
Line System. He was also president of the Georgia & Flori- 
da Railway. 

W. S. Carter, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen & Enginemen, has been granted a leave of absence 
by his organization to enable him to take charge of the divi- 
sion of labor and will represent all railroad labor, both 
organized and unorganized. 

C..A. Prouty in his new position will continue as director 
of the Bureau of Valuation and will have charge of ques- 
tions raised by any portion of the public as to the adequacy 
of the service rendered shippers and consignees and as to the 
safety of railroad operation. He will supervise the inven- 
tories of the railroad properties of which the government 
has possession and control, together with receipts and ex- 
penditures in connection with their operation. He will, there- 
fore, represent the interests of farmers, manufacturers, pro- 
ducers and consumers generally. 

Mr. McManamy has had experience as a locomotive fire- 
man and engineman and was for a time manager of the 
western district for the air brake department of the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. He entered the service of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission about 10 years ago as 
inspector of safety appliances. In March, 1911, he was ap- 
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pointed assistant chief inspector and in the fall of 1913 he 
was appointed chief inspector of locomotive boilers. 

The manager of the locomotive section will supervise the 
condition of, and repairs to, locomotives at all railway shops 
and roundhouses and at outside shops, in addition to his 
present duties for the Interstate Commerce Commission as its 
Chief Inspector of Locomotives. 

Henry Walters, chairman of the Atlantic Coast Line and 
of the Louisville & Nashville, who was appointed as a mem- 
ber of Mr. McAdoo’s temporary staff, will continue to act 
in an advisory capacity. 

W. T. Tyler, assistant to the vice-president of the North- 
ern Pacific, and H. T. Bentley, superintendent of motive 
power and machinery of the Chicago North Western, are act- 
ing temporarily as assistants to Mr. Gray in the transporta- 
tion division. The Commission on Car Service and the 
Bureau of Car Service of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have been merged and are attached to the transportation 
division. 

Mr. Chambers also has a’ staff of assistants, most of 
whom were mentioned in last week’s issue. C. B. 
Buxton, recently assistant director of transportation of the 
Food Administration, formerly general agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at Philadelphia and later 
vice-president of H. L. Edwards & Co., cotton merchants, 
of Dallas, Tex., is Mr. Chambers’ personal assistant. R. C. 
Wright, general traffic manager of the Pennsylvania, is as- 
sistant in charge of freight matters. Gerrit Fort, passenger 
traffic manager of the Union Pacific System, is in charge 
of passenger matters. G. W. Kirtley, formerly general 
superintendent of transportation of the Erie and recently as- 
sistant to Priority Director R. S. Lovett, is in charge of mat- 
ters pertaining to preferential service. 


Car Service Section Organized 


For the handling of car service and other matters formerly 
in charge of the Commission on Car Service of the American 
Railway Association, the Car Service Section of the Division 
of Transportation has been created. W. C. Kendall was ap- 
pointed manager of the Car Service Section and W. L. Barnes, 
E. H. DeGrott, Jr., A. G. Gutheim, C. B. Phelps, G. F. 
Richardson and J. A. Somerville were appointed assistant 
managers. 

The Car Service Section, according to the circular: 
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(a) Will have charge of all matters pertaining to car 
service, including the re-location of freight cars. 

(b) Will provide through the regional director, on applica- 
tion of proper governmental authorities, for preference in car 
supply and movement, where more than 10 cars are involved. 

(c) Will receive from railroads such reports, periodical or 
special, as it may require in order to keep fully informed with 
respect to the car service, the embargo or transportation 
conditions. 

(d) Must be promptly informed of all embargoes placed, 
modified or removed, and will, from time to time, recommend 
such embargo policies and exemptions as the needs of the 
government, seasonal requirements, or other circumstances 
may demand. 

(e) Will deal directly with railroads with respect to mat- 
ters within its jurisdiction, and will keep the regional directors 
properly advised. 

W. C. Kendall, superintendent of transportation of the 
Boston & Maine, has been a member of the Commission on 
Car Service since its organization. He was born on May 22, 
1877, at Pompanoosuc, Vt., and graduated from St. Johns- 
bury (Vt.) Academy in 1895, and from Dartmouth college 
in 1899. His first regular railway position was on the Boston 
& Maine as telegrapher at Boston, Mass., in August, 1899. 
He subsequently served as clerk to various officers and since 
March 1, 1912, has been superintendent of transportation of 
the same road. C. M. Sheaffer, general superintendent of 
transportation of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who was chaif- 
man of the Commission on Car Service, has been recalled by 
his road. The new section is a merger of the Commission on 
Car Service and of the Bureau of Car Service of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, consisting of Mr. De Groot and 
Mr. Gutheim. Mr. Barnes, Mr. Richardson and Mr. Somer- 
ville were members of the Commission on Car Service. D. E. 


. Spangler, superintendent of transportation of the Norfolk & 


Western, has resigned on account of ill-health. Mr. Phelps 
is superintendent of transportation of the Louisville & 
Nashville. 

In addition to appointments previously mentioned in the 
government departments, the Army, Shipping Board and 
Food and Fuel Administrations, H. P. Anewalt, general 
freight agent of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, Coast 
Lines, has been appointed director of inland transportation 
of the Navy Department. 
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British Engineers Reconstructing a Bridge in Flanders 
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My Forty Years’ Selling Experience in Europe 


No Properly Equipped American Firm Ever Lost Money 
in Europe—Peace Will Open Big Markets There 


By Hugh Reid Griffin. 


American traveling salesman who has been studying 

the European field for the past 40 years, who has sold 
many classes of iron and ‘steel products, who can say he 
has been fairly successful in dealing with men of every na- 
tion in Europe, and who now, while still in Europe, has re- 
tired from active business, though he still loves business for 
the fun there is in it. I hope that I may be able to give a 
few pointers not only to firms expecting to do business in 
Europe but also to the representatives they send abroad. 

To the firm I would say: Prepare now for the business 
coming with peace. You may have to do a credit business, 
often, but you will make money in the end. Andrew Car- 
negie got his first big start by being prepared to do busi- 
ness, by being ready. He foresaw the need of steel railroad 
bridges. He didn’t go around and try to convince railroads 
that they were going to ‘need these bridges. He first had a 
lot of bridge parts made up, then he went to the railroads 
needing those particular bridges and said: “‘You’ve got to 
have a bridge at such and such a point. It will cost you so 
much. The bridge is ready to deliver. I know you had to 
have it, so here it is.” Some people would call that luck. 
I call it being prepared. 

To the firm I would also say: Get your young men in the 
field now. Let them be studying it, learning the language 
and the ways of the country you want them to do business 
in. Be sure they are Americans who know your product; 
who can show all of its good points, for by so knowing a 
salesman is able to convince a prospective customer and sell 
in big lots instead of in small parcels, as your foreign agent 
would probably do. 

To the representative I would say: Business is the great- 
est sport in the world, because every day there’s something 
doing, something new, some new twist in the game to be 
worked out. A lot of people think you don’t have to have 
much sense to sell goods. It’s a colossal mistake. Business 
is no place for a fool, and foreign business least of all. 


ie: ARTICLE is written from the point of view of an 


Study Your Customer Closely 


In doing business in Europe, you have got to study your 
customer closely. He may take plenty of time to do busi- 
ness, to get started in buying from you, but once you get his 
confidence you hold him. It is commonly said that you can’t 
drive an English customer away, after he gets used to you. 

I think one of. the big points of doing business anywhere 
is to waste all the time you can spare in landing your man, 
but once you have landed him, and have gotten his signature 
to a contract, take the first train out of town. No matter 
whether it is going north, east, south or west, board it. Else 
your man may change his mind. 

The American habit of buying many drinks, of giving big 
dinners, is often looked on suspiciously over here, and little 
things like that may ruin a good deal. I remember once in 
Dusseldorf, Germany, many years ago, in talking with the 
head of a big firm of steel product buyers, the man told me 
about an American salesman who came to town and at once 
gave a banquet to him and his friends, something gorgeous 
in the way of a banquet. “The next day the salesman came 
around to sell, and I cut his prices way down,” related the 
man, “because I figured that a firm able to throw money 
away on banquets must be making big profits and could sell 
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much cheaper than quoted prices.” The foreigner rarely in- 
vites anybody to dinner except as a matter of personal liking, 
of friendship, and then he doesn’t splurge. It’s just a quiet 
affair. So he very naturally looks with suspicion on a costly 
dinner. “Why is this fellow giving me this dinner?” the 
foreigner asks. “It must be to get something out of me.” 
And before he gets done thinking about it, he concludes that 
there must be something wrong with the goods. 

We must accept good naturedly the peculiarities of people 
whose ways are not our ways, and try to use our wits to 
accomplish our end just the same. Many, many years ago 
I was selling harvesting machinery in Germany. I heard of 
a prospect in a Polish city. I went there, met a lot of the 
well-to-do business men of the place, and suggested they 
should form a subsidiary company for selling machines local- 
ly. In this case, they, not I, invited me to a dinner. The 
thing lasted all night. We told stories, for seven or eight 
hours straight, as I happen to know German, as well: as 
French—the two languages, which together with English, 
will carry you around the world. 

About daybreak I said to the party: “Look here, gentle- 
men, I am getting sleepy. If we are going to do any busi- 
ness, let’s do it.’ Well, within a few minutes each of the 
men subscribed the amount of money necessary to form the 
total sum to buy up a hundred machines or so. 

I went on back to Berlin, finally to Paris, and there I got 
a wire from the head man of the agreement to come to see 
him, that there was trouble. When I reached him, he said: 
“The machines are here all right, but there’s a strike among 
the farm laborers. They won’t let us use the machinery, 
and the farmer buyers are being scared off.” 

“Oh, is that all?” I said. “Let’s go out to that strike. 
When we got there I made a bee line for the village priest 
and to him I handed a comfortable sum of roubles for char- 
ity. Then I brought up the subject of the machines and the 
strike. He was an intelligent man, saw the need of the ma- 
chines, and before the day was over he had gone out, arranged 
a ceremony, and blessed the machines in the presence of the 
strikers. So the strike was off. 


Changes Brought by the War 


My memories of such things run a long ways back; 40 
years is four decades—the life of the average man. I began 
business just after another big war, when Europe was 
settling down and rapidly developing after the death strug- 
gle of 1870-71 between France and Germany, and Germany 
with a fat indemnity of five milliards of francs—spot cash 
practically, or short time credit at most. The year 1873 was 
the year of the great Vienna exposition, and while the United 
States did not make a large exhibit there, it showed cham- 
pagne from California, harvesting machinery from the East- 
ern states, and various other products of American ingenu- 
ity. Think, just think, no one has ever heard over here of 
a large order of California champagne. On the other hand, 
European crops have been harvested ever since that exposi- 
tion with increasing numbers of American mowers, reapers 
and binders. 

Consider the champagne and the harvesters. There’s a 
lesson in them. They go to show that you can drink your- 
self drunk and talk your head off without result, if you offer 
what is not wanted, while the needed or practical article meets 
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with a large demand. It was so after 1873 and will be so 
after the unknown date when this terrible war ends. 

To judge what is needed requires familiarity with conditions 
and a willingness to meet these conditions. No one branch 
of American manufacture has been pushed as has the har- 
vesting machinery, and in this branch mowers and simple 
reapers were followed by sheaf binders and, notwithstanding 
the attempts to copy the models or original devices on the 
ground, America has so far had the trade and will continue 
to have it. This success in a special line should stimulate 
men in other lines. 

There is one point we as a nation must consider before 
that of any foreign trade at all. Since 1865 the United 
States has never had a commercial marine of any importance 
on the high seas. England and then Germany have done 
the carrying. France has had a share but the United States 
has sat tight and let the other nations carry our products. 
This condition cannot and will not continue. The world is 
open to us as never before; it is our great chance to develop 
further our transportation business which at present, the best 
in the world on land, stops short at the water’s edge. It is 
not often so considered, but foreign transportation is an in- 
dustry and a paying one just as much as selling shoes in a 
foreign land. Hand in hand with the pushing of our manu- 
factures in foreign lands should we push the transportation. 


The Possible Markets 


England is the easiest market to tackle for us because 
the language is our own; but the future is not confined to 
English trade. 

Germany had a population of seventy millions, possibly 
ten millions of which has been killed or disabled. Yet these 
sixty millions left after the war will be just so many millions 
of resourceful, needy, obstinate, systematic organizers. In 
time, Germany, hated and despised now, will, like the 
Hebrews, blossom and flower into something better than 
war, murder and depravity. Too much has been made, 
however, of the bad side of the German character. I have 
done business with Germans all my life, and I have found 
them, while exacting in their contracts, always honest to a 
penny, and therefore excellent people to do business with. 
They succeeded in business because of remarkable virtues, 
because they asked, “What do you want?” and then gave it 
to you. These people must and will live, and perhaps we 
as a nation will be the ones to help them most in the future, 
and Germany may become one of our best markets. 

France is rich and will not be poor when the war is over. 
Possibly because of their Republican institutions and the 
consequent manner of thinking, they are the more nearly like 
the Americans in character of all the peoples of Europe. 
Anybody can agree and get along with a Frenchman, and 
best of all ourselves. They are a people of many qualities 
which it took this war and their sacrifices in it to under- 
stand. For one thing, a Frenchman of business standing 
will never, never, make a contract which he does not expect 
to keep, nor which he does not clearly see his way to keep. 

Russia is a second United States, as far as self-support- 
ing problems affect her. She is weak on many manufactures 
but has material and will develop. 

Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Turkey, even the Balkans, 
will be big buyers after the war. 

Financial conditions should be studied by our best men, 
just as France, Belgium and England have men busy with 
all these problems now, getting ready to meet conditions 
after peace. Naturally, unlimited credit cannot be given. 
Guarantees will be required, but much that we can supply 
will provide the means of paying for such supplies. Already 
an international trade clearing house is being devised, some- 
thing after the manner in which Morgan, Harjes & Co. acted 
as agents for England and France in the United States. In 
this way the manufacturer, the seller, is relieved of the long 
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individual credit bother. His bank at home provides the 
credit for him to carry the foreign customer. Also, we need 
an all-American bank in every big city in Europe. 

Among the big articles that will sell—and everything will 
sell—is steel of all kinds, cement, wood furnishings, win- 
dows, doors, floorings, fittings of all kinds, bridges, rails 
and structural steel. These and hundreds of other items can 
be sold without too great risk in Europe. The sooner 
the study of the market begins the better. There is no human 
probability of a general resumption of industrial output in 
Europe sufficient for the needs until long after the war. 
Therefore iron, steel, coal, wood, cotton, food supplies, and 
a thousand other products we can deliver will find a market. 


Cultivating the Market 


To cultivate this field and prepare for what common horse- 
sense tells one must result in the way of demand, the mar- 
kets should be studied. I cannot repeat this too often. Forty 
to forty-five years ago it was far less easy to introduce our 
manufactures, and prejudices were a hundred times harder 
to overcome. Communications of all kinds were slower and 
not available. 

Once the head of a firm or some one in whom he has confi- 
dence has mapped out market prospects, the next step is to 
get a man in the field. The mere placing of agencies in local 
districts is not enough. Customers must be seen personally 
by the American representative. . 

The art of selling is natural or acquired, though most gen- 
erally it is born in a man. Let me repeat, the salesman must 
have an absolute knowledge of his wares, of their good points, 
and after this he should study closely all the possibilities of 
his given field. For one thing, he should always be willing 
to help any firm he comes in contact with whether he can do 
any immediate business with it, or for it, or not. I have all 
my life made it a rule to help business people, give them any 
special information I possessed, whether the firm was Amer- 
ican or foreign. Frequently I have seen a business possi- 
bility. and dropped a line to some firm I knew suggesting 
that it follow it up, though there was no immediate interest 
in the affair for myself. This sort of thing pays. Firms re- 
member such favors and when they have something they can 
throw your way they do it gladly. 

The second great requisite for the foreign representative of 
an American firm, after that of knowing his wares, is that 
of knowing well his own language and country and then 
the language and country where he must do business. 

These qualifications involve a general store of information 
which often leads to good business. It makes the salesman 
able to interest the man he meets in a business way. Sell- 
ing introduces the personal equation. If a man likes you, 
is interested in you, he becomes interested in what you have 
got to sell. Big sales sometimes turn on little points. A 
buyer has his peculiarities and in passing large contracts 
he may haggle over minor points that the seller cannot well 
modify, and in such cases you’ve got to use your personality, 
tell the man a funny story, get his attention off his hobby, 
and close your deal while he is in a good humor. 

It is very important never to let your buyer quarrel with 
you over national prejudices. He may begin by abusing 
the United States, telling you that its business men never 
make prompt deliveries, relate how unsatisfactory such and 
such an arrangement proved as in the case of a friend of his. 
When he begins to abuse your country, don’t get mad about 
it. Let the steam blow off. Praise his own country, tell him 
how many of his countrymen have succeeded in the United 
States, try to think up specific cases, and then lead your man 
up to the question: “Has he ever visited the United States?” 
“No,” he will probably say. Then tell him he should do 
so, how we welcome visitors, explain to him some of its good 
points; don’t brag about it too much, because that offends 
him, makes his own country seem small and insignificant; 
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but tell him that while it has its good points, many of them 


were borrowed from the old world, probably from his own 


country. People in Europe are extremely sensitive about 
questions of nationality. The English have an air of indif- 
ference, of coldness, of superiority about them which offends 
others, though they really do not mean to be so, being honest 
and square people in business. The French and the Italians 
have never liked each other too much, it is said, despite many 
common interests, because the French, being wealthier and 
more powerful, have often used, in politics, high-handed 
methods with the Italians, or at least, so the Italians think. 

If you find that you are unable to interest foreigners in 
our country, then clear out and go home and don’t come back 
until you have really learned to talk intelligently about it. 

Be ready to learn new points about the country you are 
in and if some local interest is brought up, follow it and 
show your interest in it. We are never too old to learn and 
every man who has talent, position, or ability, whom .you 
meet, if he sizes you up favorably, is willing to help you. 

I remember once, in England, that I had a shipment of 
machinery due in London and this machinery was not labelled 
or marked according to some new customs rule that had been 
made after I had ordered it from home. I went down to see 
the head of the Board of Trade, a gentleman whom I had 
never met and whom I didn’t have time to get an introduc- 
tion to, or write for an appointment; anyway, letters often 


involve matters and give the other fellow a chance of getting - 


rid of you politely. So I went into his outer office and told 
the uniformed porter I wanted to see this man. 

“Have you an appointment with him? Do you know 
him?” asked the porter. “Certainly,” I said, knowing I 
would never see my man if I appeared to be some stranger 
whose business was not understood. The porter took in my 
card, and the man’s secretary came out. He did not recall 
the appointment, said the secretary. “Tell Mr. So-and-So it 
is absolutely necessary I see him at once on important busi- 
ness,” I told the secretary. The secretary disappeared and 
came back with the word that I would be seen at once. After 
that, when I got to my man, I explained the case. “I’m sorry 
I’ve never met you,” I told him, “but I’ve heard a great deal 
about your courtesy to American business men, and such-and- 
such is the case.” Well, the man softened up and said while 
the case was unusual, he would give me a letter that would 
arrange the matter, he thought, with the customs. 

On the question of time, the salesman must possess his 
soul in patience, whether it is a matter of hours or of years. 
Be punctual yourself in keeping appointments though your 
customer may keep you waiting often. Patience, whether 
Jobistic or Wilsonian, is sometimes a virtue and more fre- 
quently a necessity. Once you get into a man’s office, you 
need not be so short and quick, afraid of taking up his time, 
as is the rule with business calls at home. First take a lot 
of time, if the man is new to you, making a good impression; 
mention your connections in the country if they are good and 
not unfriendly to the man you are calling on. Of course, 
don’t forget the object of your visit. Business is business, 
and there is a moment when the hammer should fall on the 
nail and drive it home. 

Don’t be ashamed of being in business, as they used to 
be over here. The business of selling is the most interesting 
occupation in the world. If educated, it broadens and en- 
larges one’s views, it rounds up and polishes and it is the 
greatest university the world possesses. It makes demands 
on every professional and artistic instinct a man possesses; 
after the busy struggle for dollars is over, and a man sums 
up his work, it leads him to charity and liberality in dis- 
pensing his money to help suffering or oppressed humanity. 

World-wide business enterprise offers the greatest attrac- 
tion, it is full of bold adventure, it takes men to the extremes 
of the earth, it maps out and records facts and furnishes 
data which no government bureau ever jots down. 
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Business Papers Advise Shippers 


HE SERIOUSNESS of the transportation situation and the. 
+ resultant threatened decrease of production to indus- 

tries has caused the Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
to call for co-operation of the entire business and trade press 
of the country in urging special efforts on the part of the 
shippers. ‘The executive committee of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., is sending out to the technical and -trade 
papers the following report: 

Your committee, appointed to consider the question of con- 
structive, practical suggestions which can be made to the 
shippers in various lines of industry so that the traffic situa- 
tion can be temporarily improved and later permanently ben- 
efited, has considered the matter and makes the following 
report: 

To win this war we must do things. Do them quickly, 
with less labor and less waste. We must increase valuable 
activity and decrease wasteful activity. We are at present 
suffering from a decrease of activity all along the line. This 
decrease comes from the inadequacy of the distribution sys- 
tem. It is time for the producer of raw material, the manu- 
facturer, the warehouseman, the jobber and the dealer to un- 
derstand that distribution, the movement of materials from 
the point of production to the point of fabrication and the 
movement of goods from the point of fabrication to the point 
of consumption is the foundation of all industrial endeavor. 

Neither the efficient control of government bodies, nor the 
wisdom of the railroad men can solve the whole problem. 
A large part of the difficulty is the local and short haul 
difficulty, resulting in congestion which extends back into the 
main arteries of transportation. It is time for the business 
man in all lines of endeavor to realize that he is not merely 
a buyer of transportation, at a price per mile or per ton, but 
that adequate transportation service is absolutely necessary to 
the profits of his business. At the: present time the interest 
charges on goods in transit frequently amount to very much 
more than double the cost of the transportation, while the 
cost of waste, due to inability to secure materials and ship 
goods, runs into much larger figures. 

For these reasons all men who secure their livelihood from 
the production of materials or goods and the sale of those 
products, should be interested in pushing for these items, 
which will enable us to build up an adequate transportation 
system. 

The government has now assumed control of the railroads, 
and Director General McAdoo has surrounded himself with 
an able staff of practical and successful railroad operators. 
A National Highway Committee has been appointed with 
Roy D. Chapin, president of the Hudson Motor Car Com- 
pany, as its head, and the Board of National Waterways 
Association is working with the official committee on this 
problem. Under these circumstances, and having in mind 
that we have not in our industries displayed any well organ- 
ized efforts to aid in the solution of the traffic problem, it is 
our recommendation that the matter will be best served by 
our full co-operation with these governmental bodies. It is 
time to quit kicking about rules which are established in the 
endeavor to clean up the situation, and to co-operate in such 
a whole-hearted and intelligent way that the tangle of trans- 
portation difficulty may be more rapidly untied and the situ- 
ation cleared in record time. 

It is recommended for this reason that, generally speak- 
ing, the shipper should be urged to foster movements in the 
following directions: 


For the Improvement of Railroad Service 


1. The provision of adequate rules to secure the full effi- 
ciency of transportation service. 
2. This includes establishing proper charges for freight 
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and demurrage and the enforcement of equitable rules of 
loading and unloading, shipping and packing. 


For the Highways 


1. The extension of paved highways. 

2. Provision for keeping these highways open at all sea- 
sons. 

3. Proper provision the maintenance of these highways. 


For the Waterways 


1. The construction of barges and small tow boats to 
provide for the adequate use of existing highways. 

2. Provision for putting into shape existing waterways 
that have been allowed to become obsolete. 

3. Provision for the wise extension of these waterways to 
correlate with the railroad system. 

As a measure of relief from the present congestion, it is 
recommended that the shipper be advised that he can mate- 
rially aid himself in the improvement of his own transporta- 
tion conditions and the elimination of the excessive costs of 
not being able to do business, by carrying out the following 
suggestions: 


In Connection with the Railroads 


1. Co-operate and put it over. Do not kick at changes. 

2. Load and unload promptly. Do not wait for a con- 
venient season. 

3. Load to capacity. 

4. Do not reconsign en route. 
fore the goods leave. 

5. Pack securely and mark plainly. 


Decide the destination be- 


In Connection with the Highways 


1. Make a survey of all the incoming and outgoing freight 
handled within zones of 10, 25, 50 or 75 miles from your 
city. 
2. Ship all goods to be delivered within the above zones 
over the road by motor trucks. 

3. Demand that all goods to be shipped to merchants in 
your city and originating within the zones mentioned be 
delivered by motor trucks. 

4. Make a census of all motor trucks in your town avail- 
able for this work. 

5. Take up ‘with your local offices of the national express 
companies and your local haulage and express concerns as 
to how far they can extend their present delivery routes. 

6. Select a committee of the best traffic managers of the 
concerns in your city to lay out a detailed plan to suit your 
own local conditions and determine upon the fair rates to be 
charged. 

7. Arrange for a sufficient number of receiving platforms 
or warehouses where you can use horse wagons and motor 
trucks up to 3-ton capacity to deliver and set down goods, 
leaving for the larger trucks the running between the main 
points in the zones. Do not try to make the trucks running 
overland between the main points do pick-ups and deliveries. 
It cuts down their efficiency and makes the maintenance of 
schedules impossible. . 

8. Put some trucks in the overland haul work on definite 
leaving schedules so that goods can be delivered to the receiv- 
ing platforms or warehouses in time to make up full loads to 
any given points. 

9. Arrange a Return Loads Bureau. Arrange with the 
local telephone companies to give your regular telephone 
number to any inquirer calling up and asking for Return 
Loads Bureau. Post notices in the offices of all of your mer- 
chants that you have established a Return Loads Bureau. 
Post similar notices in conspicuous places in the smaller 
towns and cities through which trucks running to or from 
your city will have to pass. This will enable your trucks 
and those of private truck contractors doing this kind of 
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haulage and entering your city to quickly collect loads to be 
transported to their home cities. 

10. Bring all pressure to bear upon your mayor and the 
governor and thence to your highway commissioners to keep 
all the main highways leading out of your city open during 
the remaining winter months. 

11. Bring all pressure to bear on the proper authorities 
toward the resumption of the construction of main line high- 
ways at the earliest possible moment this spring and for a 
proper maintenance of the roads all year around. 


In Connection with Waterways 

1. Secure information upon transportation available on 
existing waterways covering short hauls. 

2. Get behind the movement for immediate production of 
barges for the large canals, such as the Erie barge canal, 
which would relieve the freight situation between the lakes, 
coal regions and the important centers on the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

3. Take up with the traffic manager of your business and 
the traffic expert of the local chamber of commerce the pos- 
sibility of the use of waterways for any part of your freight 
movement and arrange shipping plans accordingly. 


The New Army Storage 
and Traffic Division 


ECRETARY OF WAR BAKER on February 10 announced 

S a reorganization of the general staff of the army divid- 

ing its functions into five divisions, one of which is 

the storage and traffic division. Concerning this the an- 
nouncement says: 

“This division shall have cognizance and control of the 
transportation of all branches of the army and of all muni- 
tions and other supplies for the army, both by land and sea, 
and all storage facilities in connection therewith, under an 
officer designated as the Director of Storage and Traffic, who 
shall be an assistant to the Chief of Staff. The duties of 
this division shall include the following matters: 

“(1) All movements of troops, as well as of munitions 
and of supplies of every kind, including raw materials, and 
finished products both during manufacture and after assem- 
bly, to points of embarkation, interior points, and oversea 
points, and in and out of all storage. 

“(2) All inland traffic, embarkation service, and over- 
seas service relating to the army program, including the em- 
ployment of all army transports engaged in the transatlantic 
service, and such commercial shipping as may be used to 
supplement that service, including all arrangements with the 
Navy Department for convoy service. 

“(3) All storage for munitions and all other supplies of 
the army on the seaboard and at interior points. 

“Direct correspondence between the Director of Storage 
and Traffic and the commanding officers of ports of embark- 
ation is authorized. Copies of all requisitions, requests, and 
information of every character received from the Command- 
ing General of our forces in Europe, or his subordinates, 
which bear upon reinforcements or renewals of supplies, will 
be transmitted to the Director of Storage and Traffic, and, 
in general, this officer is charged with the duty of arranging 
that all supplies for our forces in Europe shall be forwarded 
in the most expeditious and convenient manner, and to that 
end he is authorized to exercise control of army shipment, 
both within the territory of the United States and as the same 
relates to the overseas haul. 

“The embarkation service created under Section 3, G. O. 
102, W. D., 1917, is hereby transferred to the Storage and 
Traffic Division.” 

The appointment of the director has not been announced. 
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The Great Northern Elects a New. President 


A Man Who Believes in Personal Relations with Patrons 


and in Taking Pains to Accommodate Them 


satisfactory relations with the public makes it desirable 

to have an executive at the head of a railway who is 
capable of. pursuing a policy which is both understood and 
approved of in the territory served. No railroad officer has 
an opportunity to become more adept in reading the public 
mind and .in satisfying the wants and whims of railroad 
patrons than the experienced traffic man. This type of officer 
was elevated to the position of chief executive when James 
E. Gorman was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, and_ that 
road’s example was followed 
on February 12, when Will- 
iam P. Kenney was elected to 
succeed Louis W. Hill as 
president of the Great North- 
ern. 

Mr. Kenney, although not 
so well known in the East, 
has an extensive acquaint- 
ance in the Northwest and 
has a thorough knowledge of 
the resources and traffic pos- 
sibilities of the states trav- 
ersed by his road. “The 
public be served” has been 
his motto as the head of the 
traffic department of the 
Great Northern, and adher- 
ence to this principle has 
won for him and his com- 
pany the increasing confi- 
dence and good will of ship- 
pers and passengers. Mr. 
Kenney is a believer in close 
personal relations with pa- 
trons and in painstaking ef- 
forts to accommodate them, 
rather than in wholesale 
methods of publicity. His 
election to the presidency has 
been jokingly ascribed to his consummate ability to tell hu- 
morous stories in the Swedish brogue. Although referred to 
in a spirit of jest, Mr. Kenney’s wit and genial good humor 
have played no small part in winning for him a large per- 
sonal following as well as countless friends for the Great 
Northern. 

A close student of human nature, he is adept in handling 
the most delicate situations which may develop through mis- 
understanding or super-sensitiveness. Like others of Celtic 
stock Mr. Kenney is a born fighter and keen to match his 
strength with others in the same vocation. In securing com- 
petitive business for his line he has been particularly success- 
ful. In inculcating a keen business sense in his subordinates 
he has shown the qualities of a natural leader. 

Perhaps the highest compliment which can be paid to Mr. 
Kenney is that he was a protege of James J. Hill. Under the 
direction of the great “empire builder” and later of Louis 
W. Hill, he continued the development work for which the 
Great Northern long has been noted. He has helped induce 
immigration to Montana and other western states and has 
supervised his company’s extensive program of practical and 
educational assistance to the farmer. He has likewise aided 
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in bringing the attractions of Glacier National Park and 
other points of interest to the attention of prospective trav- 
elers. In fact, his familiarity with this kind of work prob- 
ably constitutes one of the reasons why he has been selected 
to direct the policies of a road serving a country still rich in 
its possibilities for further development. 

Mr. Kenney’s election as president of the Great Northern 
as well as Ralph Budd’s election as vice-president, illustrates 
the policy of the Hill lines to give positions of responsibility 
to comparatively young men. 
The former has not yet 
reached the half-century 
mark and the latter is barely 
over 40 years of age. Al- 
though Mr. Kenney’s career 
is marked by his rapid rise 
to high position, it has not 
been spectacular. His has 
rather been the steady prog- 
ress of the persevering, in- 
dustrious and efficient officer 
who advances from post to 
post through sheer merit and 
remains relatively unnoticed 
until he surprises his asso- 
ciates by reaching the top. 

It is difficult to say when 
Mr. Kenney left school to 
enter business life. As a 
matter of fact, he sold news- 
papers in the streets of Min- 
neapolis and delivered mes- 
sages for the Western Union 
Telegraph Company ° before 
he discontinued his schooling: 
His first railroad position 
was that of a telegraph ope- 
rator on the Chicago Great 
Western from November, 
1888, to September, 1889. 
He then entered traffic work 
as a clerk in the local freight 
office of the same line in Minneapolis, and has been in the 
traffic department ever since. His connection with the Great 
Northern dates from September 15, 1902, when he became 
chief clerk in the general freight office. 

Mr. Kenney was born at Watertown, Wis., January 10, 
1870, and entered railway service November, 1888, as a tele- 
graph operator on the Chicago Great Western. From 1889 
to September 1, 1890, he was consecutively yard clerk and 
clerk in the local freight office at Minneapolis, following 
which he was clerk and stenographer to the general agent in 
the same city until May, 1892. For seven years he was con- 
tracting agent of the Great Western, and in 1899 was con- 
tracting agent for the Empire Line. He then entered the 
general freight office of the St. Paul & Duluth, later assimi- 
lated by the Northern Pacific, as chief clerk, remaining there 
until September 15, 1902, when he took a similar position 
with the Great Northern. On April 1, 1903, he was appointed 
assistant general freight agent and in January, 1905, became 
assistant to the fourth vice-president. From May, 1908, to 
September, 1911, he was assistant traffic manager and during 
the following year was general traffic manager. Since Octo- 
ber, 1912, he has been vice-president in charge of traffic. 





Hearings Before the Railroad Wage Commission 


Firemen and Hostlers Ask Ten Per Cent Increase with 
Minimum of $3.50 Per Day. Other Witnesses 


HE Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
T men, representing engineers, firemen and hostlers, on 

Monday and Tuesday of this week presented to the 
Railroad Wage Commission the requests for increased wages 
which it had not got around to presenting to the railroads 
when the government took over the roads. 

The request of the firemen’s brotherhood may be generally 
described as for a 10 per cent increase in wages with a mini- 
mum of $3.50 a day of eight hours or less, 100 miles or less, 
with time and one-half for overtime, calculated on the basis 
of eight hours or a speed basis of 1214 miles an hour. In 
passenger service the minimum is placed at $3 per 100 miles 
for road service and $3.50 a day on short turn-around runs 
not paid on a mileage basis. A minimum of $3.75 a day is 
asked for hostlers running on the main track, as between the 
engine house and a station, and a minimum differential of 
30 cents a day is asked for local freight service over through 
freight rates. It is also proposed that helpers in electric 
service shall receive the same rates as firemen in steam 
service. 

Timothy Shea, acting president of the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen and Enginemen, presented the case for his 
organization, representing 103,645 engineers, firemen and 
hostlers, in place of*President W. S. Carter, who has been 
given a leave of absence because of his appointment as di- 
rector of the Division of Labor on Mr. McAdoo’s staff. He 
explained that’ Mr. Carter had charge of the case until his 
appointment, and he filed an elaborate brief prepared by 
Mr. Carter, and two exhibits dealing exhaustively with the 
wages and working conditions and the cost of living, includ- 
ing one entitled “Wages and the Law,” by Hugh S. Hanna 
and W. Jett Lauck. 

The proposals, he said, were drawn by a committe of 18, 
representing the three territorial associations of the brother- 
hood, in response to numerous complaints received from the 
members during 1917, and demands for a new wage move- 
ment because their standard of living was being depressed 
by the increased cost of living, and they were “made ex- 
tremely modest” in the hope that if the railroads were dis- 
posed to give any relief they would grant them quickly. 
They were submitted to a referendum vote on December 22 
and approved practically unanimously on January 21, after 
which they were presented to the director general and re- 
ferred to the Wage Commission. 

The wages of firemen and hostlers are abnormally low, 
Mr. Shea said, as compared with wages in other industries 
except where earnings are increased by excessive overtime or 
excessive mileage, and the work is “almost beyond human en- 
durance.” Because of the “conservatism of the organization” 
they have repeatedly accepted compromises and “lean 
awards” from boards of arbitration until “their conservatism 
has been capitalized by the railroads” and many of them 
are now paid less than unskilled laborers. In the west, Mr. 
Shea said, they received a 10 per cent increase in wages in 
1910, but have not received any increase since, except in a 
few instances in the 1915 award, which, he said, would have 
reduced the pay of many employees if they had not been 
protected by the “saving clause.” In the east they had re- 
ceived no increase since 1913. The eight-hour movement, 
according to Mr. Shea, had brought little relief, and he de- 
clared that the Goethals commission report was made up 
largely of forecasts of what the railroads believed would be 
the cost of the law rather than actual results. 


WasuHinctTon, D. C. 

“We hope that the government will now extend the relief 
so long denied by the railroads,” he said. ‘These employees 
are performing a very important duty and the firemen and 
hostlers are the one class of railroad employees that are un- 
derpaid.” 

When Mr. Shea presented comparisons of wages paid to 
firemen, ranging from $2.45 to $4 for an eight-hour day, 
with wages in other industries, Chairman Lane of the com- 
mission asked why so many examples of wages paid in the 
San Francisco ship yards were included, such as sheet metal 
workers at $6.60 a day, whereas in the case of bricklayers 
and structural iron workers the average of 30 and 32 cities, 
respectively, were taken. ‘Mr. Shea said he had not compiled 
the table. Bricklayers’ wages, according to the table, had in- 
creased from $5.17 in 1911 to $5.83 in 1917, while those of 
structural iron workers had increased from $4.58 to $5.62. 
The rate usually paid firemen, Mr. Shea said, was $3.10 or 
$3.20 because there is a preponderance of the classes of en- 
gines on which those rates are paid. 

Chairman Lane asked. which class of employment in the 
table of other industries was most nearly comparable with 
the work of the fireman, and whether the fact that a man has 
to serve an apprenticeship in the other employments consti- 
tutes a difference. The duties of a fireman are comparable 
with those of any skilled craft, Mr. Shea replied. Chairman 
Lane also asked what percentage of the members of the or- 
ganization are married men and heads of families. Mr. 
Shea said the records of the brotherhood do not show that 
fact. 

Mr. Shea asked particularly that any settlement be made 
specific enough to avoid any dispute as to its application to 
hostlers and he recounted at length his long controversies 
with the railroads that had refused to apply the awards of 
arbitration boards or other settlements to the hostlers. Some 
roads, to avoid paying the awarded scale, he said, have 
changed the classification of hostlers to roundhouse foremen 
or engine repairers and have kept the men on a 12-hour day. 

He also dwelt at length on the request for time and one- 
half for overtime, saying that a punitive rate would be neces- 
sary to enforce an actual eight-hour day. The best way to 
prevent train delays, Mr. Shea asserted, would be to penalize 
overtime and give each locomotive only its ‘‘proper tonnage 
rating.” He said the roads had sought to make the applica- 
tion of the eight-hour law as expensive as possible. 

Chairman Lane suggested a plan of payment for firemen 
which would reward economical use of fuel. Any such plan, 
Mr. Shea said, would be opposed. It had been tried on some 
roads and had caused a great-deal of disconetnt because it 
was impossible to measure accurately the amount of coal 
used by a fireman, and it led to dishonesty on the part of 
some employees. Railroads are not burning coal now, he 
said, but are using “real estate.” 

“That is an experience common to all of us in these days,” 
said Chairman Lane, “but why cannot the brotherhood make 
itself very useful by devising some plan or system of edu- 
cation among its men to save a percentage of coal?” 

The brotherhood publishes educational matter in its maga- 
zine, Mr. Shea said, but the bonus system would not work. 
The fireman does not want to shovel any more coal than he 
has to, but there should be more competent instructors to 
show him how to be economical. 

Mr. Shea continued his testimony on Tuesday, making 
numerous objections to statements included in the report of 
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the eight-hour commission. He particularly objected to a 
table included in the report showing that firemen spend only 
a small part of their time in the physical labor of i 
coal and he referred to an exhibit filed by the railréads in 
the western arbitration case, showing that in 1,556 trips an 
average of only one hour and 42 minutes, or 19 per cent, was 
actually spent in shoveling coal. Mr. Shea said that as fire- 
men shovel from 15 to 20 tons going over a division, if they 
could handle that amount of coal in such a short time it 
would not be necesary to send steam shovels to France. 

He also filed 11 exhibits which had been used by the brother- 
hoods in the western arbitration case in spite of the fact that 
the board in that case was not sufficiently impressed with 
the presentation made by the brotherhoods to give an award 
anything like what the men demanded. These exhibits gave 
statistics as to increased cost of meals and rooms and the 
increased cost of living, increased work and productive effi- 
ciency of the employees, the hazard of the occupation, etc., 
and he declared that the relief which the men had asked had 
not resulted from the eight-hour law so that the old statistics 
were still useful. He also attacked many of the conclusions 
reached by the Eight-Hour Commission as erroneous on the 
ground that they were based on the period before the law was 
actually made effective. Reverting to what he declared to 
be the practice of the railroads in avoiding increased pay- 
ments to hostlers, Mr. Shea presented what he called “very 
sensational testimony” in the form of a report from an em- 
ployee relating instances of accidents and damage to 
locomotives caused by using machinists and helpers, boiler- 
makers and their helpers, or inexperienced or low-paid em- 
ployees in the place of hostlers. These instances, he said, 
were samples of conditions on other roads and he cited ex- 
amples of delays in putting engines through the roundhouse 
as the result of employing inexperienced men at low wages. 

There has also been startling increases in the number of 
violations of the hours of service law, he declared, and he 
cited reports from a road which for five years had shown a 
steady decrease in the number of instances of service over 16 
hours, from 824 in 1913 to 89 in 1917, whereas he had re- 
ceived reports of 123 instances on the same road from Jan- 
uary 2 to January 24. 

“That is not an extraordinary situation at all,” said 
Chairman Lane. “If I were running that railroad I would 
probably have had that amount of overtime. January was 
a very abnormal month and I would not put any confidence 
in figures of that kind.” 

Mr. Shea declared that the men are saying that railroad 
officers now feel at liberty to violate the law because they are 
in the hands of the government. Commissioner McChord 
said that was a very mistaken idea and probably arose from 
the fact that some railroads had asked for relief from the 
provisions of the law, but that he was approving prosecu- 
tions for violations of the law every day. 

Mr. Shea also introduced an exhibit on the increased cost 
of living prepared by W. Jett Lauck and also a statement 
by a clothing dealer showing the large increase in the cost 
of overalls, gloves and other clothing. In order to be able to 
maintain their pre-war standard of living, Mr. Shea said, 
the men should receive an increase of at least 45 per cent. 

Mr. Shea was to be followed by W. S. Stone, grand chief 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Enginemen. 


Other Witnesses 


S. E. Heberling, president of the Switchmen’s Union, tes- 
tified before the Railroad Wage Commission on February 8 
regarding the demands presented last October by the union 
to the railroads with which it has contracts for a 50 per cent 
increase in wages and time and a half for overtime after 
eight hours. The practicability of establishing an eight-hour 
day during the war by punitive overtime was questioned by 
Chairman Lane. 
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“TI sympathize with you as to the desirability of a stand- 
ard eight-hour day,” he said, “but when industries are short 
of men would it be more desirable to come to that ideal or to 
give an increase in pay without disturbing the hours?” 

Mr. Heberling said the switchmen did not ask an arbi- 
trary eight-hour day if overtime work was necessary, but 
wanted to keep the work day as near to eight hours as possi- 
ble by imposing a penalty for overtime work. 

“But would your men not be better satisfied with an in- 
crease in pay than with an enforced reduction of hours?” 
asked Chairman Lane. 

“We want enough to make .both ends meet,” replied Mr. 
Heberling, “but do not want the principle of the eight hour 
day destroyed because of war conditions.” Mr. Heberling 
said that the only limit to the hours of work now is the 16- 
hour law and that overwork is responsible for the extreme 
hazard of the switchman’s occupation. He also asked con- 
sideration for unorganized employees. 

C. L. Darling, of Spokane, Wash., A. S. Bimrose, of Port- 
land, Ore., and J. C. Wessels, Ashland, Wis., appeared on 
behalf of train despatchers on February 8 and asked for in- 
creases in pay for train despatchers to $235 a month, for chief 
despatchers and $215 for trick despatchers, an eight-hour 
day, one day a week off or double time, two weeks’ vacation 
with pay, and free transportation. They said that oppor- 
tunities for promotion for despatchers were being reduced be- 
cause brotherhood men are given positions as trainmasters 
and assistant superintendents. 

Thomas McNeill, representing car inspectors on the Penn- 
sylvania contended that the inspectors should come under the 
provision of the eight-hour law because of their part in the 
operation of trains, but he said the railroad managements 
have refused to concede this. He also asked increases in 
wages. 

Robert L. Mays, a dining car waiter, spoke for unorgan- 
ized negro waiters and colored employees generally, asking 
that they be given the same pay as white employees in the 
same classes of work. He said the waiters received about 
$25 a month for 16 to 18 hours work a day. He asked for 
an increase in wages, but said that they could not get along 
without tips unless the pay was increased to about $100 a 
month. ; 

The commission has received a large number of telegrams 
and letters from train despatchers in all parts of the country 
challenging statements made by W. G. Lee and A. B. Garret- 
son at the hearing last week in which the despatchers were 
referred to as train “delayers” and the railroads were charged 
with “laying down” and deliberately trying to increase over- 
time both for the purpose of discrediting the eight-hour law 
and in an effort to make a failure of government control of 
the railroads. The despatchers declared that they were in a 
position to know that railroad officers are striving with all 
their energy to expedite traffic, and they demanded either 
proof or a retraction of the charges. A telegram signed by 
despatchers on the Union Pacific said, ‘““We desire to rebuke 
and brand such statements as malicious falsehood.” A letter 
received from George W. Greenert, a train despatcher on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, said: 

“As a train despatcher I wish to protest against the re- 
marks made by Lee and Garretson before the wage commis- 
sion as reported by the press today. 

“T wonder if the gentlemen are woefully ignorant or de- 
liberately distorting the truth when they intimate that rail- 
roads, from the president down to the train despatchers (or 
train delayers as they flippantly call them) are laying down. 

“They would have you believe that it is within the power 
of the managements—like Joshua of old—to command the 
sun to stand still until all the ice and snow of this winter of 
blizzards is melted and the sun-kissed flowers are waving to 
and fro by the balmy breezes as the trains pass by. But here 
they let you see the inside of the plot. The railroads refuse 
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to do what Joshua did—they are laying down, because they 
don’t want the government to have the railroads. 

“Seriously speaking, however, when we see railroad offi- 
cers ‘get on the job’ at 5 o’clock in the morning and work 
steadily, earnestly, faithfully until 10, 11, or 12 o’clock at 
night and subject themselves to calls at any time during the 
night; when we see officers working like Trojans to move 
business through ice and sleet and snow blown head high by 
blizzards, 36 hours and even longer at a stretch without rest, 
it makes a man’s blood boil with indignation to hear the re- 
marks made to your honorable committee about them laying 
down. 

“As to the train despatchers—their hours of work and 
days of work have not been lessened for 30 years. They are 
on duty continuously during their 8-hour trick and in touch 
with all trains and all conditions on their divisions of from 
10Q to 400 miles every minute they are on duty, ever ready 
to act instantly when necessary to issue orders or instruc- 
tions for the safety of trains. I have seen them remain on 
duty from one to three hours in order to look after some im- 
portant matter and to see that the relieving despatcher was 
properly posted—this after they were off duty. 

“A despatcher takes pride and interest in his work (which 
is like a game of chess) to a degree that is beyond the calcu- 
lation of dollars and cents. Every despatcher has ‘sweated 
blood’ on his trick many times and would have gladly traded 
places with some negro section hand—color, flat feet, and all 
—at these times. 

“They do delay trains—and many a man and woman and 
child are alive today because of the delay. Many a train 
and engineman is alive and with his family today because 
the despatcher delayed them. A broken rail reported, a 
wash-out, a land slide will cause the despatcher to act in- 
stantly and delay trains. Two trains cannot meet on the 
same track without a collision—he may delay one of them 
at a siding with orders to meet another—he does it on pur- 
pose. The men delayed, if they are not big enough to see 
anything but their own train, will damn the despatchers, 
call them train delayers and make other light-headed re- 
marks to the farmers along the line. 

“T believe that as a whole the railroad train and engine 
employees, trackmen, despatchers, and in fact all employees 
are doing their utmost to make the director general’s opera- 
tion a success and to speed up war transportation to the limit. 

“Just wait until we get a little warm weather and watch 
them roll. Wonderful things will be done in the transporta- 
tion line the coming eight months. Let us all have a fair and 
square deal.”’ 

Warren S. Stone, grand chief of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, testified before the wage commission on 
Wednesday. He said his organization had decided not to 
enter the general wage movement; it did not desire to em- 
barrass the government and he presented no formal demands, 
but said that the engineers should have an increase, to meet 
part of the increased cost of living, to a minimum of six 
dollars a day. He did not criticise the roads as much as the 
other brotherhood officers. { 

Mr. Stone also referred to Mr. Shea’s testimony regarding 
increased violations of the sixteen-hour law, saying that the 
roads had been ordered by Regicnal Director A. H. Smith, 
with approval of Mr. McAdoo, to cisregard the law as neces- 
sary to move traffic during the emergency; but after it had 
been taken up with Mr. McAdoo he had ordered the roads to 
observe the law. 





Tue GRAND TRUNK LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC celebrated 
its 60th anniversary recently.. It was organized by F. H. 
Trevithick, in 1857, when he was Locomotive Superintendent 
of the Grand Trunk, and led to the establishment of G. T. R. 
libraries at London, Stratford, Belleville and Lindsay, Ont., 
and Battle Creek, Mich. 
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The Financial Future 
of British Railways 


Railway Magazine of London, Eng. ‘There recently 

appeared in the Financial Times an able article on 
the future prospects of British railways, by W. J. Stevens. 
After recapitulating the war terms arranged in 1914 between 
the railways and the government, familiar to most readers 
of the Railway Magazine, Mr. Stevens went on to show that 
the economies in railway working under government control 
result in financial benefit for the government and not the 
railways. ‘Then he disposes of the misapprehension pre- 
vailing in some quarters that the government is making no 
provision for delayed repairs and renewals, which is the re- 
verse to the truth. In fact, one important change wrought 
by the war in British railway finance is that the companies, 
instead of being large borrowers, are for the time being very 
large lenders, and will remain in that position until they are 
able to resume normal outlays on maintenance and renewals 
of their permanent way and rolling stock. 

When all is said and done, however, says Mr. Stevens, the 
government has driven a very hard bargain with the rail- 
ways, and the experience of the latter is in marked contrast 
to that of other industrial enterprises. A summary published 
in the Economist shows that nearly all branches of industrial 
enterprise increased their profits substantially during 1916 
and 1917, and are earning much larger percentages than the 
modest 4 per cent earned on British railway capital. Many 
of these undertakings have also made and are making large 
bonus distributions on capital account. The dividends dis- 
tributed on the ordinary stocks of our railways have not 
varied much since 1913, but are slightly below the pre-war 
level. What is more serious is that the income tax has been 
raised to 5 shillings in the pound, so that what the govern- 
ment seems to give with one hand it more than takes away 
with the other. 

Many thousands of small investors interested in railway 
stocks are probably quite as much in need of war bonuses 
as the railway employees themselves, but they have not re- 
ceived them. On the contrary, their income is reduced, and 
over and above that reduction they are confronted with the 
increased income tax. That the railway shareholders as a 
body have not complained is the most wonderful testimony to 
their patriotism that I know of, but whether it is altogether 
wise for the government to treat the largest section of the 
investing public in so niggardly a fashion is another ques- 
tion, and, personally, I have no doubt that it reacts unfavor- 
ably on contributions to war loans, etc. 

Why are our railways, who have rendered unrivaled serv- 
ices to the community during the war, treated on a different 
basis from all other industrial enterprises? What essential 
difference is there between the railway companies and ship- 
ping, for instance, that the shipping industry should have 
been allowed to earn enormous profits and the railways 
treated in such a cheeseparing fashion? It might be toler- 
able for the railway industry to submit to the existing ar- 
rangement, for which, after all, they have to thank their own 
directors, but it is high time that needless uncertainty as to 
the proprietors’ future should be removed. They only ask 
for an assurance that after the government arrangement 
comes to an end they will be allowed to adjust their charges 
to the public in such a way to meet, in a reasonable manner, 
their increased burdens in the form of wages, bills, etc. To 
a large extent this new burden is already being met by fresh 
forms of economy, and which will, no doubt, be of a lasting 
character. 


Tk FOLLOWING EXTRACT is from the January issue of the 





THE VALUE OF COAL AND COKE sent ‘out of the United 
States since the beginning of 1900 exceeds $1,000,000,000. 
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Pulling the Chicago Terminals Out of the Snow 


What the Railroads Were Compelled to Do in Restoring 
Traffic After the January Blizzards 


road annals as a record breaker for snow trouble in 

Chicago and its environs, not only because of the 
depth of snow fall, the severity and frequency of the storms 
and the continuous cold weather, but also because of the 
complete tieup of traffic which followed the burial of the 
complex network of badly congested terminals in a deep bed 
of snow. The efforts made to overcome the blockade which 
was paralyzing industry and threatening a serious coal 
famine cost the railroads several millions of dollars and 
called forth herculean efforts on the parts of their officers 
and employees. 

An account of the two severe storms occurring on January 
5 and 11, respectively, and the details of ‘the traffic interfer- 
ence which followed in their wake was given in the news 
columns of the Railway Age of Januarv 18, page 182. The 
character of the conditions produced by the storms is illus- 
trated in the photographs. While not suffering any worse in 
the aggregate than the other roads, the Illinois Central was 
subjected to some of the more spectacular conditions through- 
out the portion of its line exposed to the sweep of the winds 
off Lake Michigan: The eight main tracks of this railroad 
are bounded on the side away from the lake for a consider- 
able distance by a high retaining wall and the snow which 
piled up against this wall; completely buried the two ad- 
jacent tracks and any equipment standing on them. On the 
other roads not subjected to such an open sweep of the 
storm the snow was more evenly distributed over all of the 
tracks. 

A large part of Chicago’s railway mileage is on elevated 
embankments and in places where these embankments are 
occupied by only a relatively small number of tracks the 
wind accompanying the storms swept away most of the snow, 
but in many cases main tracks on.,the elevation are flanked 
on one or both sides by yards of considerable width so that 
the conditions approximated*those experienced where tracks 
are on the natural surface.’ In general the chief difficulty 
was with the many miles of yard tracks largely occupied by 
standing cars, the movement of which at the earliest possible 


Tt: MONTH OF January, 1918, will be recorded in rail- 


date was imperative to the welfare of not only the city but 
also the nation. 

The railroads employed large forces of men in the removal 
of the snow and considering that their demands were com- 
bined with those of the city for men for street cleaning, it is 
not surprising that the wage rates in some cases attained al- 
most unbelievable heights. ‘There was, however, a plentiful 
supply of labor. The wholesale shutting down of industrial 
plants as the result of the blockade threw many men out of 
employment who were glad to shovel snow. Some industrial 
plants turned over large forces of men to the railroads tem- 
porarily, while the latter were enabled to recruit large forces 
from freight handlers, office clerks, draftsmen, etc., many of 
whom could not be employed at regular work on account of 
the stopping of the traffic. It is also found that lodging 
houses were accommodating an unusually large number of 
idle men ‘who had come into the city for the winter. 

Various plans were adopted for recruiting the forces. Some 
railways depended on the regular employment agencies. 
Others. resorted to the free labor agencies or to picking up 
the men direct from the streets or the lodging. houses. Em- 
ployment was also encouraged by making special arrange- 
ments to pay the men promptly. Some of the roads paid the 
temporary men daily, a measure which introduced no small 
task in the time keeping and accounting. It was also neces- 
sary to feed the men one or more meals each day. The men 
were taken to nearby restaurants or boarding houses, or spe- 
cial trains were run out at intervals with sandwiches and 
coffee. During the colder weather arrangements were made 
to supply the men with hot coffee at frequent intervals 
throughout the day. 

The administration of the work at the large terminal 
areas in a manner that would insure mose effective results and 
a thorough co-ordination of the efforts being made by the 
various branches of the rapidly created organizations was 
no simple task. In this connection the Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal developed a most interesting system. Men 
of known ability and who had previous experience in fight- 
ing snow were placed in charge of various subdivisions of 
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the terminals and made responsible for the progress within 
certain prescribed limits. In order that the officers of the 
road could be kept advised of the conditions at all parts of 
the terminals and the progress being made in -restoring the 
tracks to operation, as well as give the necessary advice and 
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despatch men, materials and supplies where most needed, 
an intelligence bureau was established in the office of the 
district,engineer. All of the telephones in the engineering 
office were assembled on a single large table where a staff of 
men was kept busy receiving and answering telephone calls, 
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while a record of the information given and received was 
kept on a quickly devised chart. 

With a knowledge of the situation gained through this 
system the needs of the men in charge of the various parts 
of the terminal were fulfilled by different men detailed to 
look after certain requirements. Thus some men were com- 
missioned to gather laborers, others to requisition or purchase 
tools, to provide lunches for the men, etc. 

By far the largest portion of the snow was handled by 
shovels. Obstructions tended to preclude the use of power 
equipment in many places; consequently the snow was large- 
ly loaded by hand on cars of all classes—flat cars, gondolas, 
hoppers, box cars and stock cars—and hauled to a con- 
venient point of disposal where they were unloaded by hand. 
In some cases coal cars were handled direct to mines in the 
southern or central part of the state where the snow was un- 
loaded on mine spoil banks. One road used locomotive 
cranes with clam-shell buckets for unloading snow from cars, 
and while a large yardage was handled in this manner it rep- 
resented only a relatively small proportion of the total 
amount of snow unloaded. The Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy also made some use of a crane and clam shell bucket, 
assigned to coaling and cinder pit service, for excavating 
snow during intervals of the day when it could be spared 
from its regular work. On another road, boxes with a capac- 
ity of seven or eight cubic feet of snow with handles on the 
sides so that they could be carried by two men, were pro- 
vided for use in this service where the snow could not be 
handled conveniently in larger quantities. In some cases 
wagons and motor trucks were used to haul snow from team 
yards and freight house grounds, dumping the snow into the 
river or the lake. 

Snow plows were used where practicable, but the use was 
limited largely to main tracks. On the whole the supply of 
plows for such use as they could be put to was generally ade- 
quate. 

One road, however, found it expedient to import a 
rotary snow plow from western heavy snow country to be 
used in clearing drifts in cuts, but its use was restricted 
principally to tracks at some distance from the city. 

Of all the equipment available the ballast spreaders were 
the most effective. They were used in some cases with short 
wings to clear and flange a single track, but the most efficient 
results were obtained with the long wings with which an ad- 
jacent track was cleared, while the one occupied by the 
spreader was being flanged. By following this procedure 
progressively on track after track, it was possible to clear an 
entire yard of snow, although it was found advisable in some 
cases to block one track with snow plowed from a series of 
tracks on either side and later to clear this track by shoveling 
the snow onto cars. Whether the tracks were cleaned by 
hand or with spreaders the most difficult task was to remove 
cars that had occupied these tracks during the storm with 
the snow in many cases well up under the car bodies. These 
cars had to be pulled out in small cuts, using one or more en- 
gines for three or four cars, a process that frequently proved 
disastrous to the draft rigging. 

Snow melters at the Chicago & North Western passenger 
terminal, installed at the time that this station was built, 
served in good stead during the recent storms. There are 10 
of these installed near the end of the train shed and along 
the approach tracks. They consist of pits or boxes about 
3 ft. by 6 ft. equipped with steam pipes and connected by 
drains with the city sewers. Shoveling snow into these boxes 
solved the problem of disposal with a minimym of interfer- 
ence with traffic. 

As the work progressed and the tracks were restored 
to operation it was possible gradually to reduce the main- 
tenance forces on the various railroads to more nearly the 
normal basis. : 
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A New Scale Test Car 


By A. Christopher, 
Scale Inspector, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


HE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. Louts has recently 
constructed a scale test car at its shops in Nashville, 
Tenn., the general design of* Which is shown in the 

photograph. The car is of iron and steel construction 
throughout. It has two four-wheel trucks of the standard 
80,000 Ibs. capacity type, with special heavy arch bars ex- 
tending 27% in. from the center of the extreme outside jour- 
nal to the end of the car. The general dimensions are: 
Length, 22 ft. 9% in.; width, 8 ft. 4 in.; top of rail to top of 


runway, 6 ft. 4% in.; extreme wheel: base, 17 ft., and inter- 
mediate wheel base, 6 ft. Weight, 90,000 Ib. 


The main body of the car is built of heavy channel irons 
and I-beams with two cross members, built up with heavy 
angles divided between the transom plates. These plates 
are of ¥%-in. steel, 24-in. wide and 8 ft. 4 in long. 
The plates are riveted to the longitudinal channels and 
I-beams. The center plates are of cast iron and weigh 403 

















The New Car Standing on a Scale 


Ib. each. Four 24-in., 100-lb. I-beams, 16 ft. long, form 
two separate compartments which will accommodate 1,100 
secondary test weights of 50 lb. each. All joints in connec- 
tion with the compartment are cemented and welded to pre- 
vent leaking. The car is designed with a view to reducing 
the area as much as possible so as to limit wind pressure. 
The car is floored with 1%4-in. steel plates. The roof is 
composed of three pieces of 3¢-in. steel formed so as to be 
freed quickly from the water which falls upon it and to 
provide a runway at the top. Two hand rails are attached 
for the convenience and safety of the trainmen passing over 
the car. The end plates are of 1-in. steel, cut to conform 
to the shape of the roof, and aré heavily anchored to the 
ends of the 24-in. I-beams which form the secondary test 
weight compartment. : 
Twenty small jacks are provided in each end plate to hold 
the secondary test weights so that they will be held securely 
in place to prevent loss of weight owing to wearing away by 
shifting. There are two hoisting jacks on each end of the 
car with swinging straps to connect the jacks to the extending 
arch bars. By this means the four end wheels are raised to 
clear the rails. This places 90,000 Ib. on the 6-ft. interme- 
diate wheel base. It requires only 11 min: to connect the 
straps and raise the end wheels. The test weights referred 
to above are rectangular in form. They were sealed on an 
even balance master sealing scale with a capacity of 100 Ib. 
in each pan and are sensible to within 1% grains of their 
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true value. One-inch gas pipe was used for handholds and 
for sealing purposes. 

The weight of the car when completed and painted was 
45,000 lb. No master track scale was available to obtain 
the correct weight of the car so it was necessary to make 900 
50-lb. test weights. A modern 150-ton track scale was tested 
with the 900 50-lb. test weights on each section by 5,000-lb. 
drafts up to 45,000 lb. The scale was checked in opposite 
directions and all small errors corrected. 

The correct weight of the car was then taken and the 50-lb. 
test weights placed in the compartments through the man- 
holes until the beam registered 90,000 lb. When the car was 
complete the end wheels were raised to clear the rails, placing 
the 90,000 Ib. on the 6-ft. wheel base. Each section of the 
scale was tested and checked without an error. 

If it is desired at any time to increase the weight of the 
test car to 100,000 lb. there is ample room in the compart- 
‘ ments for 10,000 Ib. additional weight. 
will be used for sectional tests on standard track scales of 
85-ton capacity and over, built with a heavy steel bridge and 
on concrete foundations and walls. The 17-ft. wheelbase 
will be used to check scales that will not stand the 90,000-lb. 
test on the 6-ft. wheelbase on account of the deflection in the 
light scale levers and timber girders, side walls, bearings, 
etc. To the latter class belongs the larger number of the 
privately-owned scales on the system. The new car has 
been in service for three months, during which time it has 
been tried on many different scales and is proving entirely 
satisfactory. 


Locomotive Front End Spark Arrester 

NEW TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE spark arrester has been de- 
A veloped and patented for both anthracite and bi- 

tuminous coal burning locomotives by I. A. Seiders, 
superintendent of motive power and rolling stock of the 
Philadelphia & Reading. During the past two and one-half 
years it has been applied to 474 locomotives, 390 of which 
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The 6-ft. wheelbase | 
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have wide fireboxes and burn anthracite coal, and the re- 
mainder have narrow fireboxes and burn bituminous coal. 
It is claimed that this spark arrester will not appreciably re- 
duce the steaming qualities of the locomotive, and a state- 
ment has been made that by its use the fire claims have been 
reduced 40 per cent. 

‘The sectional photograph shows the device applied to a 

















Application of Spark Arrester to a Superheater Locomotive 


locomotive with a superheater, and the drawing illustrates the 
application to a saturated steam locomotive. The principal 
features of this spark arrester consist of a “breaker plate” 
made up of a slotted plate fitted with deflecting veins, which 
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is applied in line of the flue gases ahead of the front flue 
sheet. This breaker plate tends to break up the largest 
sparks before they strike the netting. The horizontal dia- 
phragm table plate is perforated with 7/32-in. holes and 
the side sections are inclined, being attached to the sides of 
the smokebox. This type of diaphragm reduces the amount 
of resistance to the draft and adds to the self-cleaning char- 
acteristics of the front end. The horizontal table is made 
up of %-in. material, being 26 in. square. It is perforated 
to permit of better entrainment of the gases without decreas- 
ing the size of the exhaust nozzle and rests on a flange at the 
top of the nozzle tip. The blower pipe is fitted into the 
exhaust nozzle below the table line. 

The side table plates are inclined, as shown in the illus- 
tration, to prevent the collection of cinders. The fine parti- 
cles fall to the bottom of these plates on top of the perforated 
horizontal table and are carried out of the stack by the 
exhaust. The plate around the steam pipes is so secured 
that it will not vibrate, opening up holes for sparks to pass 
through. 

The joints in the netting are so made that no openings 
can occur to permit the passing of unduly large sparks. All 
nettings and plates are bolted at the side to a 2-in. angle iron, 
which is riveted to the smokebox. 

The front netting and plates are arranged in separate 
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parts with ample support at their intersections, as shown in 
the illustration. The center plates may be easily removed 
when it is necessary to work on the flues, making it un- 
necessary to remove the entire front end netting or the table. 

The spark breaker plate, located directly in front of the 
tube sheet and back of the front end netting, is secured to 
the flue sheet over the top row of flues under the T-pipe. 
It has 16 pressed steel openings 1 in. wide and pressed out 
Y% in. away from the plate for the full length of the plate. 
Its purpose is to break up the sparks, permitting only the 
finer particles to pass through the netting in front of it. The 
larger particles will travel to the front of the smokebox 
and in their passage be reduced sufficiently to pass through 
the netting. 

The netting used with this device has.an oblong opening 
3/16 in. by 34 in. In the front end, shown in the drawing, 
the open area of the breaker plate is 462 sq. in. and the en- 
tire netting area has an opening of 1,607 sq. in. 

Due to the large opening it will not be necessary to reduce 
the size of the nozzle to provide the proper draft. In this 
way it will provide greater economy in fuel. 

This front end arrangement has reduced shop maintenance 
costs due to its self-cleaning qualities. It is simple in con- 
struction, strong and durable, and reduces the number of 
leaky joints in the netting commonly found on locomotives. 


Duties and Responsibilities of Engineers and Firemen 


Firemen’s Work Particularly Laborious; Mechanical Improve- 
ments Lighten the Work of Both 


HE REPORT OF the Eight-Hour Commission, of which 
T General George W. Goethals waschairman, and 

which was reviewed in the Railway Age, February 1, 
1918, has an appendix, No. 7, devoted to “Employment Con- 
ditions in Train and Yard Service Under the Eight-Hour 
Law.” ‘This was prepared by Victor S. Clark. That part 
relating to the duties of enginemen follows: 

A road engineer’s responsibilities and duties are less 
varied than those of a conductor, but they are more 
intensive and continuous. His preparatory work is merely 
to inspect his engine and to see that it is supplied 
with fuel, water, oil, and other necessaries for the run; 
and his clerical work is limited to making out a time slip 
for himself and his fireman, and to reporting engine defects 
and failures. But from the time he takes the throttle at least 
six things constantly weigh upon his mind—his train orders, 
the automatic block and manual signals along the line, the 
track immediately in front, the water gauge, the steam 
gauge and the sound of his engine. Even a moment’s inat- 
tentiveness to any of these things may mean delay or disaster. 
In time the constant observance of these essentials becomes 
almost automatic and subconscious; but the general testi- 
mony of engineers is that the sense of responsibility and of 
latent danger always remains. In bad weather, when soft 
tracks and possible washouts or slides are to be watched for, 
or when blizzards sweep the prairies, burying landmarks and 
blinding the outlook until only the jarring of the drivers on 
the frog tells the engineer that a station has been reached, the 
strain of this responsibility rises to a maximum even with 
the most experienced. Moreover, a careful engineer does 
more than run his locomotive according to orders and keep 
it in condition upon the road. When rounding curves he 
looks back for hot boxes, he senses in the movement of the 
slack the development of equipment defects in the cars be- 
hind, and in general he co-operates with the caboose crew 
to maintain the smooth, mechanical operation of the entire 


train and is held equally responsible with the conductor ‘for 
its safety. 


Firemen Are Hard Worked 


An engineer’s physical labor, however, is much less ardu- 
ous than that of a locomotive fireman. The latter is in this 
respect the hardest worked man in train service. His direct 
responsibility is comparatively light, though he must watch 
signals from the left side of the cab and must read and un- 
derstand train orders. A very few large locomotives of 
recent construction have mechanical stokers, but they form an 
inappreciable fraction of the motive power in use on Ameri- 
can railways. A considerably larger part of the engines 
running in the Southwest and on the Pacific coast burn oil 
fuel, and in such cases the physical labor of the fireman is 
comparatively light. In suburban and mountain service, 
especially where there are long tunnels, electric power—which 
is cleanest and easiest of all for the engine crew—is being 
introduced; but this change is still in its infancy. Therefore 
the typical fireman is a coal shoveler. The amount of coal 
he must put into the firebox in a given time varies with the 
size and construction of the locomotive, the class of service 
in which it is engaged, the weight and speed of the train, the 
quality of fuel, the grade of the road, weather conditions, and 
other factors, among which must be reckoned the skill of the 
fireman himself. 

Taking the average of all locomotives upon a representa- 
tive American railway in 1916, every switch engine burned’ 
135 lb. of coal for each mile it ran, each passenger engine 
105 lb., and each freight engine 229 Ib. In covering a divi- 
sion of 100 miles the fireman of a freight locomotive would 
have to shovel more than 11 tons of coal through a low fire- 
box door, stooping and swinging well back to spread the fuel 
or to place it on thin places in the fire, and opening and 
closing the door for every scoopful. He performs this labor 
standing on the unsteady deck of a locomotive, where an in- 
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experienced man might have difficulty in balancing himself 
without support. Among other duties of a physical character 
he must wet down the coal, break up the large lumps, pull 
the coal forward from the back of the tank or tender box— 
which sometimes amounts to double handling nearly half the 
fuel burned—shake the grates, and if the coal clinkers badly 
he must sometimes clean his fires in the course of the run. He 
takes on coal and water, attends to other engine supplies, 
watches the steam gage and the road signals on his side of 
the cab, and assists the engineer in minor phases of engine 
operation. 

Besides being laborious these duties are sometimes attended 
by severe physical hardships. The heat thrown out by the 
fireboxes of the extremely large locomotives now coming into 
use is intense, especially when a long freight is barely moving 
up a heavy grade, devouring fuel as fast as it can be piled 
upon the fire, and making practically no breeze through the 
cab by its own motion. Fitémen on runs of this kind some- 
times have to protect themselves with leather aprons to keep 
the heat from igniting their clothing. When we add to these 
conditions an outside temperature of 100 deg. or more, such 
as not infrequently occurs in the southern and prairie states 
during the summer, a situation is reached that taxes the 
limits of physical endurance. At such times heat prostrations 
become frequent—as railway men say, the firemen “burn out” 
or “the monkeys get them.” They suffer undue strain when 
a badly clinkered fire has to be cleaned in the middle of a 
heavy run, for this is rated exceptionally exhausting labor. 
Firemen are also exposed to more or less suffering from 
smoke and from gases thrown back from the firebox in pass- 
ing through long tunnels or’snowsheds, especially where more 
than one locomotive is attached io a train. They sometimes 
lose consciousness and even die under these conditions. 


Mechanical Improvements Lighten the Work 


It is a matter of controversy between railway employers and 
firemen whether the labors’ and hardships of the latter are 
increasing or diminishing. On the one hand, much larger 
engines are now employed than formerly, and the tonnage of 
trains is constantly growing—two conditions that add to a 
fireman’s burdens. On the other hand, important mechanical 
improvements have lightened the work of stoking, and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen has 
secured new working rules in its schedules with many com- 
panies that relieve its members of some of their former labor. 
Such rules are those providing that men shall be stationed at 
intermediate points on a division to clean fires, or to pull 
down coal to the front of the tender, and that helper or relay 
firemen be furnished on exceptionally long or difficult runs. 

However, new mechanical devices have contributed more 
than these rules to alleviating the fireman’s condition. Oil- 
burning locomotives have made possible firing heavy trains 
through the south-western deserts, where the mercury reaches 
120 deg. or more in the shade and the temperature of the 
breezes through the cab window almost rivals the blast from 
the firebox door. Brick arches and superheaters, by causing 
the gases in the firebox to be consumed more completely, and 
by utilizing a larger fraction of the heat generated for steam 
production, have lessened the amount of fuel employed to 
pull a given weight of train. Fire grates are now shaken by 
power, and air doors enable the fireman, by a mere pressure 
of his foot, to throw open the firebox to admit coal, where 
formerly he had to stoop over and pull the door open by a 
chain. Coal pullers automatically shift the coal forward in 
the tender tank to a point within reach of the fireman. Me- 
chanical stokers feed the coal from the tender into the fire by 
a conveyor and blast contrivance, so that the fireman’s stok- 
ing duties are reduced largely to attendance upon machinery. 

An analysis of work performed by locomotive firemen in 
slow-freight service during four runs with hand-stoked and 
mechanical-stoked engines, respectively, affords the following 
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illustrative data: The four hand-stoked locomotives ran an 
average of 79 miles, pulling trains having an average weight 
of 3,149 tons, and the firemen were on duty an average of 
14 hr. 9 min. Of this time they spent 7 hr., 3 min. in actual 
manual labor, of which 4 hr., 59 min., or more than one- 
third of the time they were on duty, was devoted to shoveling 
coal into the firebox. Most of the remaining time used in 
manual labor was employed in hooking and scraping fires, 
shaking grates, breaking up large lumps of coal, shoveling 
down coal from the rear of the tender, and cleaning fires. 
Each fireman handled with the scoop—directly into the fire- 
box—about 11% tons of coal. The time not employed in 
manual work included rest intervals while running and sta- 
tion work and watching signals. 

* Similar figures for the four locomotives having mechanical 
stokers are: Average distance traveled, 115 miles; average 
weight of train hauled, 2,135 tons; time on duty, 13 hr., 10 
min.; time devoted to actual manual labor, 4 hr., 5 min., or 
19 per cent less of the time on duty than in case of hand- 
stoked engines; time employed shoveling coal by hand into 
the firebox, 1 hr., 24 min., or nearly 25 per cent less of the 
time on duty than in case of hand-stoked engines ; amount of 
coal burned, 2214 tons, about 24 tons being fired by hand. 

Some objection is still made to mechanical stokers, though 
they are rapidly being improved. Those of an older type are 
noisy and dirty, keeping the cab full of flying coal dust. 
They are a recent invention, the number in use having risen 
from six of all designs in 1910 to 1,418 in 1916. Even the 
latter number would not supply the road service of one of our 
larger railway systems. 

Firemen occasionally receive assistance from the engineer 
and the head brakeman. The latter may shovel down coal 
from the rear of the tender—though this is forbidden by 
union rules on some roads—or even fire the engine for a short 
period, especially in exceptionally hot weather when the fire- 
man shows signs of playing out. He also lights signal lamps 
and performs other minor services around the engine as a 
matter of accommodation. Engineers sometimes assist in 
cleaning fires; indeed, one case was observed where both mem- 
bers of the engine crew and two members of the train crew, 
including the conductor, were engaged in this operation. 
Likewise in very hot weather an engineer will put an ex- 
hausted fireman at the throttle for a few minutes and fire the 
locomotive himself. But all these interchanges of service are 
voluntary, and are more or less the exception. They are 
looked upon with disfavor by union officials, as tending to 
create precedents that may be used oppressively by operating 
officers. 

A fair summary of the present situation of locomotive fire- 
men would seem to be that their duties are passing through 
a transitional phase, where exceptional labor and hardships 
are imposed in some instances, but where the promise exists 
not only of remedying these but of making the general condi- 
tion of this branch of service better than before. The brother- 
hoods have thrown their influence toward mechanical 
improvements, in some instances making the adoption of labor- 
saving devices within a stated time an article of their agree- 
ment with employers. Some of these improvements, such as 
the brick arch and superheaters, are intended primarily to 
save fuel, which is a most important matter with railway 
managers. Exceptional hardship is just now imposed on 
firemen where train tonnage has been increased and large 
engines have been introduced without these improvements, 
where double-heading has become the rule not only on grades 
but over an entire division, and where the recent coal shortage 
has forced the adoption of inferior fuel, that increases the 
labor of shoveling and clinkers the grates so that fires de- 
mand frequent cleaning. The deterioration of motive power 
during the late railroad depression, and the subsequent 
period of excessive traffic and shortage of skilled mechanics, 
has also added to the labor of both firemen and engineers. 





The Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Investigation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission Finds This Expensive 
Little Road a Poor Business Venture 


HE FOLLOWING excerpts are taken from the report of the 
. Interstate Commerce Commission signed “by the com- 
mission” on the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal: 

The building of the Terminal into Pittsburgh, the resultant 
break between the Gould and the Pennsylvania Railroad in- 
terests, and the subsequent bankruptcy of the Terminal, fol- 
lowed by the collapse of the scheme for a transcontinental rail- 
road under Gould control, are important events in recent rail- 
road history. The possibilities held out, when the bonds of the 
Terminal were first being sold, of that company’s securing a 
large share of the traffic of the Pittsburgh district, were allur- 
ing, and the failure of the company to secure more than barely 
sufficient traffic to meet its operating expenses was complete. 
The plan of reorganization, now practically concluded, was 
unusually drastic. 

The Terminal owns a 60-mile single-track road running 
over 88 bridges and through 18 tunnels from Pittsburgh 
Junction, Ohio, where it has a connection with the Wheeling, 
to the corner of Ferry street and Liberty avenue in the city of 
Pittsburgh. The entrance into Pittsburgh was secured by 
tunneling the rock-bound ridge on the west bank of the 
Monongahela river, crossing that river over a bridge 1,504 
feet long, and by building a line to its Ferry street station 
and yards under an old street railway franchise. The record 
indicates that the Pennsylvania considered the Terminal’s 
entrance into Pittsburgh an invasion of its territory. 

In addition to its main line, the Terminal owned a majority 
of the stock of the Wheeling, and all of the stock and bonds 
of the coal company. The coal company, in turn, owned the 
stock and bonds of the West Side Belt—a single-track rail- 
road 21 miles in length—running from a point in the west end 
of Pittsburgh to Clairton, Penn. 

Following the failure of the Terminal to meet its note and 
interest obligations, receivers were appointed and shortly 
thereafter its traffic and trackage contract with the Wheeling 
and the Wabash, considered one of the Terminal’s valuable 
assets, was canceled. Foreclosure proceedings were then 
brought. The properties of the Terminal were sold, on 
August 16, 1916, to a reorganization committee and are now 
owned by a new company, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. 
While the property under consideration is now owned and 
operated by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, it should be 
borne in mind that this investigation was confined to the 
Terminal and its predecessor companies. 


Pittsburgh-Toledo Syndicate 


The Pittsburgh-Toledo syndicate, formed by a written 
agreement dated February 1, 1901, and supplement of April 
8, 1901, was the outgrowth, as the record shows, of the desire 
of Andrew Carnegie, of the Carnegie Steel Company, and of 
the Gould interests, to have another railroad serve Pittsburgh. 
The idea originated, apparently, with Joseph Ramsey, Jr. He 
was vice-president and general manager of the Wabash from 
1895 to 1901, and president from 1901 to 1905. 

George J. Gould, a director of the Wabash, Joseph Ramsey, 
Jr., its vice-president and general manager, together with 
Louis Fitzgerald, president of the Mercantile Trust Company 
of New York, were designated as syndicate managers. Later, 
Myron T. Herrick, chairman of the board of directors of the 
W heeling, and James Hazen Hyde, president of the Equitable 
Trust Company, became members of the managing board. 

_ The members of the syndicate subscribed $20,000,000: to 
be used in acquiring control of the Wheeling and in building 
a line from a convenient point on the Wheeling to the city of 
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Pittsburgh. Ramsey was chosen as the active directing man- 
ager of the syndicate, and as such applied for charters and 
franchises, executed contracts for the building of the road, 
and supervised the expenditures. 

In the Wheeling foreclosure proceedings Gould testified that 
at the time the syndicate was formed the object was to get 
a line into Pittsburgh and that a connection beyond Pittsburgh 
was not then contemplated. Ramsey, in the same proceeding, 
testified that he became president of the Western Maryland 
in 1903 because he had been made president of the Western 
Maryland syndicate. Gould was not, apparently, among the 
originators of the Western Maryland syndicate, but upon be- 
coming interested later, requested Ramsey to serve on this 
syndicate, presumably to look after the Gould interests. 

Neither Gould nor Ramsey testified that the Terminal was 
to be connected with the Western Maryland to complete the 
proposed so-called coast to coast line of the Gould interests, 
but B. A. Worthington, formerly vice-president of the Wheel- 
ing and the Terminal, testified in the foreclosure proceedings 
of the Wheeling as follows: 

“If we could have multiplied the tonnage of the Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal and carried out the plan Mr. Gould had 
in mind, of connecting up with the Western’ Maryland, and 
had the Wabash traffic going that way instead of going up 
around Detroit, we probably would have kept out of a re- 
ceiver’s hands.” 

F. A. Delano, who succeeded Ramsey as president of the 
Wabash and its eastern subsidiaries, testified in the same pro- 
ceeding as follows: 

“T understand it was Mr. Ramsey’s idea to cross the Alle- 
gheny river with a line that crosses into Pittsburgh. He was 
trying to get a charter for a bridge, and there connect with 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, and thus get an outlet 
to the east. He also expected, by means of the West Side 
Belt, and completion of the Western Maryland, to get a good 
connection or outlet to Baltimore. Both of these things would 
have made a tremendous change in the whole situation.” 

Immediately after its organization the syndicate managers 
entered into a contract with the Union Railroad and the 
Carnegie Steel Company at Pittsburgh, whereby the syndi- 
cate managers, in consideration of receiving certain traffic, 
agreed to construct, purchase, or lease such lines of railway 
as would be required to make a continuous route to Chicago: 

The syndicate incorporated the Pittsburgh & Carnegie 
Railroad, and under its charter planned to effect an entrance 
into the city of Pittsburgh. This charter, however, conflicted 
with a charter previously granted to the Pittsburgh & Mans- 
field and so the property of the latter was purchased. The 
syndicate then incorporated the Washington County Rail- 
road to provide an extension of the Pittsburgh & Mansfield 
to the Pennsylvania-West Virginia state line, and later con- 
solidated the two companies into the Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
& Western. It also secured the incorporation of the Cross 
Creek Railroad and the Pittsburgh, Toledo & Western.. Un- 
der the charter of the former there was to be constructed the 
line in West Virginia, and under the latter, the line in Ohio. 

The syndicate purchased control of the Wheeling and 
caused to be executed a traffic and trackage contract between 
the Wabash, the Wheeling, and the Pittsburgh, Carnegie & 
Western. 

As the construction work under the charters of the three 
separate railroad companies was nearing completion, the syn- 
dicate caused to be organized, by consolidation. and merger, 
the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal, to which it made a pro-. 
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posal to transfer the Wheeling stock, a majority of which, 
issued and outstanding, was owned by the syndicate; the 
Carnegie traffic agreement, and the traffic and trackage agree- 
ment between the Wheeling, the Wabash, and the Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie & Western were also assigned to the Terminal; the 
syndicate further agreed to call and pay over to the Terminal 
the unpaid portion of the’ syndicate subscription; to assign 
to it an agreement of the Wabash to purchase $6,600,000 of 
Terminal first mortgage bonds for $6,000,000; and, to dis- 
charge and release the Terminal from all indebtedness and 
claims owing to the syndicate. As the consideration of this 
undertaking the Terminal agreed to deliver to the syndicate 
$20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, $20,000,000 of second 
mortgage bonds, and $10,000,000 of capital stock. 

The acceptance of this proposal by the Terminal resulted 
in the final call upon the syndicate subscribers and the wind- 
ing up of the syndicate affairs. 


The Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal 


The Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal is the successor, 
through consolidation and merger on May 9, 1904, of the 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie & Western Railroad Company, the 
Cross Creek Railroad Company, and the Pittsburgh, Toledo 
& Western Railroad Company, as previously explained. 

The articles of consolidation and merger provided that the 
capital stock of the new company should be $4,000,000, con- 
sisting of 80,000 shares of a par value of $50 each, and that 
it was to be exchanged, at par, for the capital stock of the 
merged companies. On May 11, 1904, the capital stock 
was increased to $10,000,000 and this amount was subse- 
quently issued. On the same date authority was given for 
the creation of a bonded indebtedness of $70,000,000, con- 
sisting of $50,000,000 first mortgage 4 per cent 50-year gold 
bonds, and $20,000,000 second mortgage 4 per cent 50-year 
gold bonds. The bonds were to be dated May 10, 1904, with 
interest payable from June 1, 1904; the interest on the second 
mortgage bonds, however, was “to be payable for the period 
of six years from the date of such bonds only out of the net 
earnings and revenues of the company, as defined in said 
mortgage, and thereafter to be payable absolutely” on the 
interest dates. 

The record clearly indicates that George J. Gould was the 
dominating factor in the management of the Wabash, the 
Terminal, and the Wheeling. 

The first meeting of the board of directors of the Terminal 
on May 11, 1904, received and acted upon the before-men- 
tioned proposal of the syndicate. 

The proposition of the syndicate was approved and accepted 
by the board of directors at the same meeting, subject 
however, to approval of the stockholders, which was given at 
a meeting held on the same day. 

The carrier, in the opening entries on its books, charged to 
“Cost of road,” $44,000,000, and to “Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad—Stock on Hand,” $6,000,000, thus offsetting the 
par valuc of the following securities issued and outstanding: 


ee ss es gece ected ieeme $10,000,000 
Firet mortgage bonds ..........ccccecsccee 20,000,000 
Second mortgage bonds ...........-++++++- 20,000,000 


Traffic and Trackage Contracts 


The contract between the Carnegie Steel Company, the 
Union Railroad and the syndicate, referred to in the syndi- 
cate’s proposal to the Terminal, provided, in substance, that 
the syndicate should construct or purchase a line of railroad ; 
that the proposed railroad should connect with the Wabash 
at Toledo; that there should be secured a traffic or trackage 
arrangement, or both, with the Wabash from Toledo to 
Chicago; that the Union Railroad should transport cars of 
the syndicate lines to the works, plants, and tracks of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, and the charge therefor should be 
agreed upon with a minimum of 10 cents per ton; and, that 
the Carnegie Steel Company should give to the syndicate 
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lines one-fourth of all the tonnage it controlled, when such 
tonnage was destined to or came from points within and 
west and south of “central traffic association” territory, but 
there was to be “deducted from the total tonnage, before 
computing said one-fourth, freight transported by water, 
freight routed by consignees, and ores, coal, coke, and lime- 
stone, to the works of said Carnegie Company over railways 
owned, controlled, or leased by said Carnegie Company.” 
The contract was to remain in force for 20 years from Feb- 
ruary 4, 1901. 

On October 10, 1902, the Wabash, the Wheeling, and the 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie & Western, one of the constituents of 
the Terminal, entered into a traffic and trackage contract. 
This contract provided, in substance, for the interchange of 
traffic, through train service, through rates and divisions, 
and the routing of traffic to the mutual benefit of the par- 
ties at interest. It also provided, in the event any dispute 
should arise with respect to the interchange of traffic, that 
each of the parties could operate its trains over the rails of 
the other party or parties. 

The contract provided that, in fixing rate divisions, the 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie & Western, later the Terminal, would 
be allowed an arbitrary mileage of not less than 100 miles, 
instead of its actual mileage of about 60 miles. The con- 
tract was to continue in force for 20 years from the date of 
commencement of operations. 

After the contract was made, the syndicate proceeded to 
build the Terminal property at great expense. The syndi- 
cate’s subscribers would not accept the Terminal bonds and 
accordingly, in order to finance the Terminal, a supplemental 
traffic and trackage contract was executed. With respect to 
this supplemental contract, dated May 10, 1904, Ramsey 
further testified : 

A. The syndicate subscribers, as represented by Mr. Her- 
rick, Mr. Connor, and Mr. Sanders, declined to accept simply 
the plain bonds of the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Railway 
Company just as they stood, without some sort of guaranty. 
They first wanted the Wabash guaranty. 

A. Yes, Mr. Herrick, Connor, and others. And that 
could not be done, or was not agreed to; and then this sup- 
plemental contract was drawn up and afterwards acted upon 
by the various companies; in the nature of a compromise 
guaranty, you might call it. It was to give the guaranty of 
the Wabash and the Wheeling & Lake Erie of 25 per cent 
of the gross earnings from traffic over these roads, in either 
direction, to or from the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal, in 
the event of that being necessary to meet fixed charges or 
make up a deficit of the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal. That 
was the object of this supplemental contract, based on the 
underlying agreement. 

A. The Wabash road, for instance, if it received $2,000,- 
000 per year in gross revenues from traffic to and from the 
Pittsburgh terminal, was to pay to the Wabash-Pittsburgh 
Terminal, in the event of its being necessary to make good 
a deficit on fixed charges (of the Terminal) 25 per cent of 
the earnings, leaving 75 per cent to the Wabash, which was 
estimated would meet all its (Wabash) expenses in handling 
the traffic, and leave a little over. If it (Terminal) did not 
need the money, it (Wabash) did not pay the 25 per cent, 
or 25 cents even, therefore it (Wabash) assumed no obli- 
gation; this money came to it (Wabash) from the traffic 
produced by the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal. 

The supplemental contract also provided for the extension 
of the original traffic and trackage contract so as to make its 
duration 50 years instead of 20 years. 


Physical Characteristics 


The main line of the Terminal, approximately 60 miles 
in length, extends from a point at Liberty avenue and Ferry 
street, in the city of Pittsburgh, in a westerly direction 
through the foothills of the Appalachian Range, to Pitts- 
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burgh Junction, Ohio, where it connects with the Wheeling. 
Over its entire length it crosses a rugged, hilly country. 

Except for the first 4 miles, practically all within the city 
of Pittsburgh, the maximum curvature is 3 degrees and the 
maximum grade seven-tenths per cent compensated for cur- 
vature. The Pan Handle, which is practically parallel, has 
frequent 1 per cent gradients and curvature up to 8 degrees. 
If corresponding gradients and curvature had been used on 
the Terminal the cost outside of Pittsburgh would probably 
have been reduced by at least one-half. The plans, how- 
ever, provided for the lightest practicable gradient and cur- 
vature. 

Eighteen double-track tunnels, having an aggregate length 
of 20,545 feet, were driven. One of these, called “Bigham 
tunnel,” about 250 feet in length, was afterwards elim- 
inated and changed to an open cut.’ The construction of 
the tunnels involved the following quantities: 

Tunnel excavation .......... 642,000 cubic yards. 
SUED BONE 688s sencvences 17,000,000 feet B. M. Y. P. 
Masonry lining ............ 90,000 cubic yards. 

It should bé kept in mind that the entire roadbed con- 
struction, including cuts, embankments, tunnels, and bridges, 
was built for two standard-gage tracks, although up to June 
30, 1916, only 4.1 miles of second track had been laid. 


Inflation in Cost of Construction 


In order to determine the actual amount of cash expended 
for road and equipment, all vouchers and other evidences of 
expenditures, charged by the carrier or its predecessor com- 
panies to road and equipment accounts, were examined, re- 
. Classified, and summarized. 

From the foregoing the following condensed statement of 
account as of May 10, 1904, can be made: 


Advanced by Pittsburgh-Toledo syndicate............+.+++ $15,873,000.00 
Investment in road and equipment......... $15,761,530.86 
Current assets and unadjusted debit accounts.. 1,274,102.65 


Current liabilities and unadjusted credit accounts.......... 1,162,633.51 


$17,035,633.51 $17,035,633.51 


The opening entries on the books of the Terminal were 
not based upon the above figures. If they had been,.the 
item of $15,873,000’ would have been offset by the aggre- 
gate of the securities issued, $50,000,000, and the difference 
between these items, $34,127,000, would have been carried 
as discount on securities issued. ‘The amount of this dis- 
count would have been subsequently reduced by the follow- 





ing: 
Cash received from. synGicate « «0.6 650 oosc avin since ma cineet.s'as $3,521,195.73 
ge. AP ren rier see $704,000.00 
(OR eae re sears err at 2,065,506.05 
Re Mas Gviiks oaat-an x $508 5so on 5,283.33 
ee Pere ree te 746,406.35 
Wheeling & Lake Erie R. R. stock. .........sccccccescees 6,000,000.00 
Sale of second mortgage bonds............csccsccseccess 27,186.25 
Second mortgage bonds held by treasurer (par value)...... 7,000.00 


ot Re er ee eee errr rr att Pt eee eg $9,5 555, 381.98 


leaving a net inflation in the original capitalization of 
$24,571,618.02. This assumes, of course, that the book 
value of $6,000,000 placed on the stock of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie railroad represents actual cost. | 

If the debit balance in the Terminal’s road and equipment 
account on May 10, 1964, had reflected only the actual 
amount of cash expended for construction to that date it 
would have been $15,761,530.86. This amount includes 
$1,157,133.51, representing retained percentages due con- 
tractors, which was not entered on the books of the Terminal. 
Obviously the latter amount must be added to the difference 
between $39,255,015.37 and $15,761,530.86 in order to ob- 
tain the inflation in the carrier’s property account as of 
May 10, 1904, according to its own records. The differ- 
ence thus obtained is $24,650,618.02. This amount differs 
with the final net inflation referred to above as. $24,571,- 
618.02, by $79,000, and is accounted for by. the three fol- 
lowing items: 
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Goteed mortgage bonds in the treasury............e0. $7,000 
Lia Fk for — made: 
gamscy, A ee re eee ee ee $5,000 
OIE co Gc waist ay 6 va cae cee 500 
——— $5,500 
Political contributions to May, 1904..............e00: 72,000. » sawn 
: $84,500 $5,500 
SUOK MPOCUMINS 6555 0 0h :o vic eis 0b a: ¥en PER SFRUOU Sage ds 


The political contributions were made between October, 
1902, and February, 1904, to politicians in Pittsburgh, two 
receiving $30,000 each and another $17,500. An additional 
$10,000 was contributed in February, 1905, to one who had 
previously received $30,000. 

The books of the Terminal show the following entries in 
the cost of road account: 








Debit. Credit. 
Oona k ia 6 ohie vie R wc ce pees $4,000,000.00 
First mortgage bonds..................+....  20,000,000.00 
Second -mortgage bonds. .........scccccesces 20,000,000.00 , 
CFE PREMIERE 5 a. 5.50.55 8.55.0 0s 0a exe ca wahh eced e eeea eee $1,048,613.54 
Advances to contractors...... $1,011,575.24 
MEPOUENGD. wasn 55 5.03 06-06-00 0 2,770.81 
Green County Railroad....... 34,267.49 
Texas & California Construction. C6... 60 os ccivas tas ceideews 35,000.00 
Cash from Pittsburgh-Toledo Syndicate: 
Transferred from Pittsburgh, 
Carnegie & Western Railroad $112,989.11 
May, 1904 ... ..-» 704,000.00 
June, 1904 .................. 2,065,506.05 
WETS Ny cis 6 ohio Gievelevesni 5,283.33 
Pe I ae 
—_—__—___—— 3,634,184.84 
Sele of eetond martasae ‘bonds... «0s. 6</sss0eseceeneurbene 27,186.25 











$44,000,000.00 $4,744,984.63 


BON in 4-655 v.51 0 )-0'5-9% 610-975 0 bo ak 


Reference has previously been made to an unpaid item 
carried forward from the old accounts under the title of 
“Texas & California Construction Company,” $35,000. It 
appears that this amount represents advances made in the 
early history of the Terminal to the construction company. 


Character and Extent of Service 


The Terminal has no direct connection with any large 
industries other than the mining operations, of which there 
are a dozen or more, located on its line in the vicinity of 
Pittsburgh. However, the branch connecting the West Side 
Belt and the Union Railroad furnishes connections with a 
number of industries located on the latter line. 

The Terminal’s traffic consists almost entirely of through 
carload shipments. The amount of local traffic is negligible. 
The bulk of the traffic consists of coal and ore. In 1916 
coal and ore comprised almost 82 per cent, while in 1915 
it exceeded 85 per cent of the total tonnage. The amount of 
general freight has, however, recently increased materially. 

Owing to the Terminal’s entrance into Pittsburgh at an 
elevation, the handling of traffic is difficult and expensive 
and the company is further handicapped by inadequate 
trackage facilities. It is estimated that about 25 per cent 
of the “traffic, exclusive of coal and ore, is handled through 
its elevated terminal in Pittsburgh, which can accommodate 
approximately 40 cars, spotted. The Terminal would un- 
doubtedly secure a larger share of the traffic of the Pitts- 
burgh district if it were not for these operating disabilities. 


Sale of Bonds 


In addition to the $20,000,000 of first mortgage and $20,- 
000,000 second mortgage bonds given to the syndicate as 
part consideration for the Terminal properties, there were 
issued, subsequent to May 10, 1904, $10,236,000 of first 
mortgage bonds. For this latter amount of bonds there was 
received in cash $8,309,382.87; the difference of $1,926,- 
617.13 between the par value and the proceeds represents 
brokerage charges and discount. To this should be added 
$72,572.02 for other expenses incident to the issuance of 
these bonds and the $40,000,000 of first and second mortgage 
bonds previously issued to the syndicate, making a total of 
$1,999,189.15 expenses, commission, and discount suffered 
subsequent to May 10, 1904. 
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Vermilye & Company and Blair & Company purchased $5,- 
000,000 of the bonds during the months of October, Novem- 
ber and December, 1904, at prices ranging from 82 to 84; 
Blair & Company purchased $2,000,000 of the bonds in May, 
1905, at 86 net; William A. Read & Company, through G. P. 
Butler & Brother, purchased $2,000,000 of bonds in February 
and March, 1906, at 8734; Frank J. Gould purchased $500,- 
000 of bonds in July, 1906, at 80 net; $73,000 of the bonds 
were sold during January and May, 1908, at prices ranging 
from 49 4/8 to 585@, and $663,000 of bonds given as col- 
lateral for a note were sold at auction by the trustee in June, 
1909, at an average rate of 39.93 per cent. 

It is impossible at this time to ascertain the total amount 
of first mortgage bonds which were eventually sold through 
brokers to savings banks and insurance companies, The 
records of bonds deposited soon after the receivership in 
1908 show, however, that savings banks deposited $410,000 
and insurance companies $3,989,000 first mortgage bonds. 
Changes in ownership no doubt occurred between the date of 
the original deposits and the date of the final cash payment 
under the reorganization plan. Presumably some of the banks 
and insurance companies did not pay the cash required for 
the reorganization committee’s records indicate that in March, 
1917, savings banks which had made the final cash payment 
held $189,000 and insurance companies $3,086,000 of first 
mortgage bonds. 


Results of Operations 


The carrier’s operations between December 1, 1904, the 
date determined upon as the date revenue operations began, 
and May 28, 1908, the date receivers were appointed, re- 
sulted in a deficit in net income for each year, amounting in 
the aggregate to nearly $3,000,000. During this period the 
excess of operating revenues over operating expenses and 
taxes was about $1,000,000, from which fixed charges of 
about $4,000,000 were deducted, creating the deficit of $3,- 


000,000. If the revenue derived from the so-called traffic and | 


trackage guaranty is excluded, it will be found that the car- 
rier’s operating expenses and taxes exceeded its revenues. 

The operations for the period from May 29, 1908, to 
March 31, 1916, resulted in a deficit of about $350,000. 
During this period of slightly less than eight years, the excess 
of operating revenue over operating expenses and taxes was 
about $680,000. The deficit of approximately $350,000 was 
caused by interest on receivers’ certificates and other fixed 
charges. 

Lack of freight cars and motive power was apparently one 
of the Terminal’s greatest handicaps and no doubt figured 
largely in the conditions which brought about the receivership. 


Receivership 


Receivership proceedings were brought against the Ter- 
minal by the Wabash, and on May 29, 1908, F. H. Skelding 
and H. W. McMaster were appointed receivers. The re- 
ceivership continued for over eight years, or until August 16, 
1916, on which date the property was sold, on the order of the 
court, to the reorganization committee, the only bidder, for 
$3,000,000. The sale was confirmed on August 30, 1916. 
In confirming the sale the court set aside the objections of 
the Fearon committee, which claimed that the price was in- 
adequate. ; 

The protracted period of the Terminal receivership was 
due, apparently, to the difficulty of the situation and by reason 
of the numerous efforts made by the various interests to work 
out a plan which would be acceptable to all. The earnings of 
the carrier, which usually form the basis of any reorganiza- 
tion plan, were uncertain and indefinite until the years 1914 
and 1915. Prior to the receivership the Terminal and 
Wheeling properties worked in close harmony with each other, 
the Terminal, the Wheeling, and the West Side Belt being 
operated practically as one property. Upon the appointment 
of receivers, however, the traffic and trackage contracts were 
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canceled, the car pooling arrangement was discontinued, and 
in the words of the Terminal’s receiver, each company “stood 
on its own legs.” 

A receivership, or an adjustment of the capitalization of 
the Terminal was, from the beginning, almost inevitable. 
The company was greatly overcapitalized and according to 
the testimony of the receiver, which is borne out by the state- 
ments of the carrier’s earnings, the interest on the first 
mortgage bonds was not earned even when the payments by 
the Wabash and Wheeling, of 25 per cent of the gross earnings 
of these companies on certain business interchanged with the 
Terminal under the terms of the traffic and trackage agree- 
ment, were included. 

At the commencement of the receivership the physical prop- 
erty of the Terminal was in poor condition, due to unfinished 
permanent construction and insufficient maintenance. In 
order to safely operate the property considerable expenditures 
have to be made and the money necessary for this purpose 
was provided largely through receiver’s certificates. 


Reorganization 


The reorganization plan provided that the Terminal should 
retain control of the coal company and the West Side Belt. 
Immediately prior to the reorganization the total capitaliza- 
tion of the Terminal amounted to $60,229,000, consisting of 
$10,000,000 capital stock, all held by the Wabash; $30,236,- 
000 of first mortgage bonds; and $19,993,000 of second 
mortgage bonds. 

The reorganization plan provided that holders of Terminal 
first-mortgage bonds should make a cash payment of $300 
for each $1,000 of bonds deposited with the reorganization 
committee, receiving in exchange $300 in preferred stock and 
$1,000 in common stock of the new company, the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia, together with Wheeling stock on the follow- 
ing basis: 

$28 (par) of first preferred stock; 
$210 (par) of second preferred stock; and 
$390 (par) of common stock. 

The plan provides that there will be only $5,100,868 bonds 
and mortgages left outstanding in the hands of the public 
undisturbed by the reorganization. Of these $3,922,000 are 
first mortgage bonds of the coal company; $383,000 first 
mortgage bonds of the West Side Belt; and $795,868 mort- 
gages on Terminal real estate. On this basis, the annual in- 
terest charges for the Terminal and its subsidiaries will be 
reduced to $261,103. 


Conclusion 


The result of the operation of the Terminal to date shows 
clearly that the building of this property was a poor business 
venture. Fifty millions in bonds were issued against a rail- 
road 60 miles in length and which cost about $25,000,000. 
The par value of its first mortgage bonds alone exceeded by 
approximately $5,000,000 the actual amount of cash expended 
for property devoted to transportation at the commencement 
of the receivership. Notwithstanding the assurance of traffic 
contained in its traffic and trackage agreements, and the 25 
per cent guaranty of the Wheeling and Wabash, the Terminal 
failed to secure sufficient tonnage to enable it to pay interest 
on its first mortgage bonds. 

As has been already shown in detail, the Terminal was not 
only greatly overcapitalized but the percentage of its funded 
debt, 83.04 per cent, to total capital obligations was unusually 
high. Against an actual cash investment in road and equip- 
ment and securities of affiliated companies of approximately 
$38,000,000, there was outstanding, when receivers were ap- 
pointed, over $61,000,000 in securities. 

This case illustrates again the great need for control of 
security issues and emphasizes the wisdom of the Commis- 
sion’s requirement, which has been in effect since 1907, that 
the charges to the accounts reflecting the carriers’ investment 
in road and equipment shall be based upon the cash cost of 


the property. 
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A fire at the Lehigh Valley freight transfer, at Oak Island, 
near New York City, on February 10, destroyed 18 cars, 13 of 
them loaded, and a large section of the freight platform. Esti- 
mated loss, $40,000. 


The Fuel Administration has rescinded the Monday fuelless 
order, leaving discretion to the state administrators to keep it 
in force locally, with the approval of Director General McAdoo. 


Two carloads of coal were “appropriated” by mobs at 
Tompkinsville, Staten Island, New York City, on February 6, 
and carried off in bags, buckets and baskets. In the mob were 
many women and children. 


The striking longshoremen at New York city, now said to 
number about 2,000, have voted to return to work, pending the 
consideration of their grievances by the Board of Adjustment 
of the United States Shipping Board. 


The Fuel Administration last week rescinded its order re- 
stricting the use of coal on Mondays so far as it applies to the 
states of North Carolina, South Carolima, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 


Senator Henderson, of Nevada, on February 7 introduced a 
bill, S. 3777, to make absolute the long and short haul clause_of 
the fourth section of the interstate commerce act and take from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission discretionary power in en- 
forcing it. 


The shops of the Pennsylvania at Blairsville, Pa., on the 
Conemaugh division—a machine shop, a blacksmith shop and a 
boiler house—were destroyed by fire on February 5. Estimated 
loss, $15,000. The fire occurred at 3 a. m. when the temperature 
was 10 deg. below zero. 


The Daylight Saving bill was reported favorably in the 
lower House of Congress on February 9 by the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. The bill provides for setting all clocks 
ahead one hour during the spring and summer months, beginning 
on March 30. The bill had already passed the Senate. 


A pledge to save Fuel Oil is called for by Albert E. 
Swabacher, United States fuel administrator for California, who 
has sent a letter to all locomotive enginemen in that state. The 
Southern Pacific is the greatest consumer of fuel oil in that state 
and the co-operation of its employees is expected to mean in the 
aggregate a great saving for other industries. Mr. Swabacher’s 
letter says that the storage supply of fuel oil in California is de- 
creasing at the alarming rate of 1,100,000 barrels a month, The 
abnormal demands of the last three years have decreased the 
available stcrage supply by one half. The pledge cards, which 
were sent also to the firemen of all California roads, are being 
signed and returned to the fuel administrator. A- duplicate 
p'edge card is to be displayed in a prominent position in the 
cab of the engine at all times. 


A shortage of passenger cars is reported by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. This unusual condition has arisen in connection 
with the rapid growth of war industries in the section between 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Special trains are run daily to 
and from such industries in six localities which require the use 
of 215 cars. These runs are: Between Philadelphia and Hog 
Island, 60 cars; between Baltimore and Sparrows Point, 70 cars; 
between Baltimore and Aberdeen, 45 cars; between. Philadelphia 
and Eddystone, 22 cars; between West Chester and Eddystone, 
& cars; between Bristol and Eddystone, 10 cars. In addition, 10 
cars daily will be required soon for special industrial - service 
between Philadelphia and Bristol, Pa., and five between Trenton 
and Bristol for the employees of the shipbuilding plant at. Bristol. 
In order thus to provide for these essential war industries, it has 
been necessary to limit the length of some suburban. trains in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia and Baltimore. Special passenger 
train service for war industries is also being operated at Erie, Pa., 
and Huntingdon, Pa. ‘snabrenty 4 
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Western Railway Club Meeting 


The monthly meeting of the Western Railway Club will be 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on February 18. George 
Austin, general inspector of boilers of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, will present a paper on “Locomotive Firebox 
Maintenance and Repairs.” 


Salaries of Officers and Directors 


Director General McAdoo has recently addressed a letter to the 
railroads asking for information regarding the salaries of their 
officers, which was requested by Senator Cummins at a recent 
hearing before the Senate committee. The roads are asked to 
state the salaries of directors and of all officers paid more than 
$10,000 a year. 


Surplus Funds Already Transferred 


The surplus funds on some railroads are already being trans- 
ferred to others that have immediate need for cash. Later a 
clearing plan for such transactions will be established under the 
direction of John Skelton Williams, director of the Finance di- 
vision. 


Railway Strike in Argentina 


Press despatches-from Buenos Ayres dated February 9 report 
that a general railroad strike was called on that day throughout 
Argentina. Immediately upon quiting work the strikers began 
a wild anarchistic demonstration throughout the country. Trains 
were wrecked, tracks destroyed, cars laden with wheat were 
burned and wires were cut. 

Troops were being rushed to points of greatest disorder in cen- 
tral Argentina. The large yards in the outskirts of Buenos Ayres, 
which cover 22 city blocks, were set on fire by the strikers, who 
fought off the firemen all Saturday morning. Exploding tank 
cars added to the conflagrations. 

The strike is a fresh outbreak of the labor troubles which have 
been dormant since last October. 

In the riots on the first day of the strike the destruction of 
property in the city of Buenos Ayres alone amounted to 1,000,000 
pesos. Fully one-half of this loss was in wheat, corn and lin- 
seed which was burned. 


Telegraph and Telephone Battalion 
Has Complete Staff of Officers 


The 416th Railroad Telegraph Battalion, the organization of 
which was noted in the Railway Age Gazette of December 7, now 
has a complete staff of officers. The commanding officer is Major 
Noten D. Ballantine, until recently assistant to the second vice- 
president of the Rock Island Lines at Chicago, and, previous to 
that, superintendent of car service of the same company, super- 
intendent of transportation of the Kansas City Southern, and 
superintendent of telegraph of that road’s predecessor, the Kan- 
sas City, Pittsburg & Gulf. The captains of the battalion include 
Clarence J. Bailey, who has been train despatcher and chief des- 
patcher on a number of roads; Harold B. Sherwood, an experi- 
enced telegraph operator, and Julian A. Hielscher, surgeon; the 
first lieutenants are John B. Delany, battalion adjutant, chief 
telegraph operator for E. W. Wagner & Co., Chicago; Frank O. 
Johnson, traveling instructor, efficiency department, Pere Mar- 
quette; Clarke L. Sheets, operator and train despatcher on 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana; and Rodolph Sheldon Udell, who 
has had experience as a telegraph operator, despatcher and chief 
despatcher on the Illinois Central, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, the Northern Pacific, the Mobile & Ohio and the Vandalia. 
The second lieutenants are Samuel W. Hallstrom, a commercial 
traveler with the Roberts Cone Company, and Edmund J. Miller, 
operator and despatcher on the Coast lines of the Chicago, Mii- 
waukee & St. Paul. At present the battalion is stationed at the 
Eighth Regiment Armory, Chicago. 
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Railroad in an Unusual Role 


In a suit in the Superior Court of Essex county, Mass., at 
Salem, January 24, the Boston & Maine figured in the unusual 
role of plaintiff in a crossing accident, and of securing $500 
damages against the Peabody-Woburn Machine Company. At 
a highway crossing in West Peabody in June, 1916, a local pas- 
senger train was thrown off the track by an automobile freight 
truck, the locomotive being overturned. The owners of the 
truck had also entered suit against the railroad and both suits 
were tried at once. The owner’s suit was dismissed and the 
jury awarded damages to the railroad as above stated. The 
driver of the truck was killed. No suit was brought by his 
estate. 


Swat the Spy 


The Boston & Maine has taken up the cry to “Swat the 
Spy.” It has posted placards in its trains and devotes a page 
in its time tables emphasizing to its passengers the necessity 
of keeping their eyes and ears open and of reporting any trea- 
sonable action or word. The placards are headed in big red 
letters, “Your Obligation to Your Country,” and close with 
the exhortation, “It is time YOU woke up—this war is real.” 
In the timetables the appeal to the passenger says in part: 

“Everything that happens to cripple transportation should 
be looked upon with suspicion. Every stranger or any person, 
whose actions are in any way unusual, must be made to prove 
his honesty of purpose. 

“Every loyal railroad man and every loyal American citizen 
must make it his business to combat the insidious evil of trea- 
sonable treachery. 

“Resolve to keep your eyes and cars open and to report to 
the proper authorities every suspicious thing you see or hear. 

“Better a thousand times to do innocence a seeming injus- 
tice than to overlook the chance to prevent a terrible 
catastrophe. 

“This war is real; treat it as such.” 


Additional Railway Honor Men 


The Philadelphia & Reading reports that 25 of its officers and 
employees have received commissions in the army or navy in 
addition to those mentioned in the Railway Age of January 4, 
page 33. These additions to the names already published .in the 
Railway Age make the total number of railway men now holding 
commissions 1507. The Reading men now holding commissions 
whose names have not yet been published are as follows: 


Orricers WHo RECEIvVEp COMMISSIONS 


Railroad Military Branch of 
Name Position Rank Service 
a Grama Tr. Mast., Harris- 
- Se bate Bev ecccces DRO. nceecavare 414th Teleg. Bat. 
i ris... Pass. Tr. Mast., i 
sia ates herr Read. Div...... First , Lieut....... Engineer Corps 
EmpLoveEes WuHo REcEIVED COMMISSIONS 
» Evans .....-- ce .. te. . Dam. 
meree Sevee Phila. Div......Captain ......... 414th Teleg. Bat. 
is S. Ferris.... Medical Examiner 
seers : P. & R. Relief 
Fa, rcccecee CROMG oc ccs ctve 1ith Cavalry 
: . Mast., J 
ae Yee. :-: Awtila. Div.- ve teers fiat Raseere ’ 
Seenen Captain .........Russ. Ry. Service 
Georze W. Snevies: - ee vcd s oe og eye 302d Engr. Regt. 


. a ...-Superv, . 
{ohn Sonal MLD. . Medical Examiner, 


Relief Assn....First Lieut....... 
Ross M. Swartz..... Brakeman ....... First Lieut....... 
ohn W. Snyder....Clerk ......----- First Lieut 
m. H. Starbuck...Electrician_...... First Lieut....... 
E. P. Morton....... computer Seb. De Firet SAO. ois be 
‘ ith...Superv. Wilm. & 
a Sa Col. aap RES First Lieut...... -Engr. Res. Corps 
Ralph C. Keefer..... Computer Val. Dt.First Lieut....... 
Wm. B. Carll....... Flagman ......-. First Lieut....... ; 
{gta L. Barrett..... Wharf Lge Z Second Lieut.....Russian Ry. Com. 
. aad ilot Jal. 
pep the giey es 5 «hg : dived " .Second Lieut.....Quarterm, Detach. 
Sn Se PRR Se me Second Lieut.....Co. C, 21st Engrs. 
“* S y . 
“Cha oenregnmaal (eel sam Second Lieut.....Marine Corps 
Wt ER tedsexaks Clerk Acct. Dept..Second Lieut.....Sixth Penna. Inf 
Robt. C. Montgomery.Clerk Purch. Dept.Second Lieut.....35th Engineers 
Chas. *Nodder....... Clerk Compt. Of..Second Lieut.... 311th M. G. Bat. 
ieee Stapleton. . <onen a Second Lieut..... 
XR eee aster ;[ = F ~ 
Tug “Conestoga”Junior Lieut..... U.S.S. ‘Conestoga 
Thos. N. Saul....... Capt. P. & R. bee. s 
““Kimberton” ..Enmsign .......+. 
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The railroads in southeastern territory (south of the Ohio 
and Potomac rivers and east of the Mississippi river) no 
longer accept or issue prepaid ticket orders. 


The Northern Pacific now runs its passenger trains directly 
into and out of Vancouver, B. C., and interchange of passenger 
trafic with the Canadian Pacific at Sumas, Wash. on the 
Canadian boundary, has been discontinued. 


One cent a mile for members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and of the United Confederate Veterans and their 
families to and from their annual reunions next summer, has 
been authorized by Director General McAdoo. The Grand Army 
of the Republic will meet at Portland, Ore., and the Confederate 
veterans at Tulsa, Okla. The reduction in fare will be confined 
to the veterans and members of their families who accompany 
them on certificates of identification which will be furnished by 
their department or division commanders. 


The Agricultural Department of the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh is already moving to give to each employee the same plot of 
garden land that he had last year, if he desires it. As a result 
of last year’s efforts over 28,000 bushels of potatoes were raised 
in “war gardens” by employees from seed furnished, gratis, by the 
company. Large quantities of other vegetables were grown. The 
three farm tractors which were rented to the farmers for plowing 
and harrowing last year were very successful and the company has 
bought three more; and it has sent out to all farmers adjacent 
to its line an inquiry intending to bring forth information which 
will enable the company to co-operate with the farmers to the 
best advantage. Especial attention is being given to ascertaining 
the horsepower in various communities, amount of help available 
and what success farmers are having in securing fertilizers. 


Preference for Grain Traffic 


Director General McAdoo announced on February 9 that in 
order to meet imperative demands for war purposes he had 
ordered that preference be given for the time being to the fur- 
nishing of box cars for grain and grain products and for the 
movement thereof in the States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, with the exception of less than 
carload merchandise. This preference will be discontinued as 
soon as the emergency is over. Meanwhile, every effort should be 
made by farmers, grain dealers and others to facilitate the ac- 
cumulation, prompt loading and shipment of all kinds of grain. 


Good Summer Travel Expected 


The heroic measures adopted by the government to relieve 
freight congestion have affected passenger travel in the east by 
drastic curtailment of passenger service east of Chicago. Unneces- 
sary to travel has been openly discouraged by Director General 
McAdoo, and active solicitation by eastern railways has been dis- 
continued. Train schedules west of Chicago are generally retained, 
and the soliciting forces of western roads are continuing their 
usual activities both east and west. These roads have, neverthe- 
less, discontinued most of their winter tourist advertising in the 
public press. The general shortage of coal, widely threatening the 
comfort of private homes, has variously affected normal social 
activities and has created a considerable hegira to the south. 
The net result of these varying influences upon travel has been a 
normal volume of winter traffic to the south and a considerable 
curtailment in volume to the far west. 

If prediction is at all justified in our day, one may venture the 
guess that with the passing of a winter of unprecedented weather 
to hamper traffic, and with the salutary effects of the govern- 
ment’s measures to meet the freight congestion, the current em- 
barrassing conditions will be removed and summer vacation travel 
may be expected in the usual volume.’ It is reported that during 
the third year of the war, in both Australia and Canada (two 
countries bearing close geographical analogies to our own), the 
volume of domestic travel has not decreased. 
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February 15, 1918 


The Department of State has announced that passports will 
not be issued to persons traveling for recreation. This affects 
those desiring to visit any foreign country except Canada, and 
inasmuch as Canada looks to “the States” for 70 per cent of her 
tourist income, this regulation will not be unwelcome to her. 
Commercial travel, under stimulation of war business, continues 
unabated * * *.—American Express Company’s Travel Bulletin. 


Government Freight on the Highways 


Motor truck transportation across the State of New York is 
said to be no longer an experiment, and the State Defense 
Council announces that motor truck trains will be run this week 
between Buffalo, Rochester and Cortland and seaboard points. 
At the request of the Federal government the State Defense 
Council has taken steps to assure the convoy prompt passage 
through the State and to see that the 160 men accompanying the 
train are well cared for. There will be sixty trucks in the first 
train. A bulletin has been issued calling attention to the fact 
that under the laws of the State the duty of keeping snows from 
the roads devolves upon town authorities, and town highway 
superintendents are urged to begin immediate action to clear the 
routes, in order that the motor truck convoy be not delayed. 
The schedule from Buffalo calls for stops at Leroy, Geneva, 
Syracuse, Utica, Amsterdam, Hudson, Peekskill and New York. 


Southern Pacific Pullman Bureau in San Francisco 


The Southern Pacific has opened a central reservation bureau 
in San Francisco for the making of sleeping car reservations for 
all of its “trains out” of San Francisco for agencies around the 
bay and on the main line as far as Roseville, Stockton and San 
Jose. The plan enables six clerks to take care of 6,000 reserva- 
tions a day; and patrons are saved 50 per cent of their time. The 
possibility of duplicate sales is eliminated. The bureau is con- 
nected by 13 special telephone lines with points in the district at 
which reservations originate. The bureau clerks sit at a large 
table with the diagrams in revolving racks within easy reach. They 
have three small telephone switchboards wired in multiple, and as 
a lamp lights on the board the first clerk who is free “plugs in” 
and takes the message. There is no moving about the room and 
no confusion. The apparatus was arranged and installed by E. 
L. King, superintendent of telegraph. 


Embargoes on the Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has adopted a new plan of handling 
freight under embargoes. During the existence of an embargo, 
freight will be handled through a system of special permits cover- 
ing each individual shipment. The consignee, not the shipper, 
must apply for the permit, and before authority will be granted 
to move freight affected by embargo the consignee must show 
that the goods are necessary to meet his existing requirements, 
and that he will be able to unload the car or cars without delay. 

Two other important changes will be made. All superintend- 
ents will be authorized to grant permits for the movement of 
freight from point to point on their own divisions, and all gen- 
eral superintendents will be authorized to issue similar permits 
from point to point within their own grand divisions. For the 
issuance of permits to ship freight from a point on one grand 
division to a point on another grand division, or to or from points 
on another railroad, a new embargo bureau has been established 
at Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, under the direction of W. 
C. Glynn, assistant general freight agent. 

The new plan will enable the railroad to exercise greater con- 
trol over the movement of freight than has been possible hereto- 
fore, while consignees and shippers can arrange more promptly 
for transportation, as in many cases it will not be necessary to 
go beyond the division superintendent. It is the belief of the 
management of the railroad that the new plan will not only 
permit the movement of a larger volume.of freight, but should 
enable a more uniform operation of industries. It is also ex- 
pected to reduce materially the amount of correspondence and 
telegrams and the number of telephone and personal calls. 

The new arrangement will not apply in connection with export 
traffic through New York, Philadelphia or Baltimore, or to 
domestic carload shipments to New York. This traffic, under war 
arrangements, is in charge of the Freight Traffic Committee, 
North Atlantic Ports, 141 Broadway, New York. 
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Freight Congestion Relieved 


With the milder temperatures which have prevailed since Feb- 
ruary 6 the railroads in New York, Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land have made rapid recovery from the serious paralysis under 
which they had labored throughout the two weeks previous to 
that day; and thus far the floods following the thaw have caused 
no very serious disturbance. On the Ohio river the high water 
has delayed some railroad traffic; and in northern New York 
there was a new fall of snow and continued low temperatures. 
With these exceptions the restoration of normal train movements 
has been general. On the main line of the New York Central 
the movement of freight has been uninterrupted. 

The records of delayed freight, as issued by the eastern re- 
gional director, show that the principal roads are getting the 
better of the congestion at the rate of 5,000 to 8,000 cars a day, 
in the aggregate, counting both eastbound and westbound move- 
ments. In New York harbor, freed from floating ice, coal is 
moving in nearly or quite normal volume. The daily statement 
issued on February 13 showed 1,259 cars dumped; 696 anthracite; 
563 bituminous. Cars of coal at tidewater yards, 1,247 anthracite 
and 643 bituminous. Cars in transit within 24 hours of tidewater, 
930 anthracite, 804 bituminous. Vessels and barges loaded to 
be moved, 442 anthracite, 237 bituminous. Vessels and barges 
waiting for coal, 249, 

The daily report of the general freight movement in “eastern” 
territory showed cars above normal, as follows: “Eastbound, 
loaded, today 44,969, yesterday 46,040, decrease 1,071. East- 
bound, empties, today 5,823, yesterday 6,098, decrease 275. West- 
bound, loaded, 35,710 today, 34,081 yesterday, increase of 1,629. 
bt empties, 30,488 today, 31,027 yesterday, decrease of 

In New England the weather on Wednesday showed 10 to 20 
deg. above zero in northern sections, and 28 to 40 above, with 
some rain, in central and southern parts. Snow-plow had to 
operate in northern New England Tuesday: on account of old 
snow drifting. Northern New York reported cloudy, and central 
and western New York cloudy and rain. Mild temperatures 
in all other parts. At New York in the 48-hour period ending 
on Wednesday 16 steamers bunkered with 11,115 tons of coal, 
and 61 cars of anthracite were moved through the Pennsylvania 
tubes to Long Island. 

Receipts of coal at Chicago, in Wednesday’s report, total 2,626 
cars, which is 25 per cent above normal. Ohio lines moved 924 
cars of coal from the coal fields. Loading at all mines on Tues- 
day was very light because of the holiday and miners not work- 
ing on account of high water yesterday, causing suspension of 
operation. High water caused some interference with operation 
in central New York. The Baltimore & Ohio bridge over the 
Miami river at Dayton was carried away, blocking the road 48 
hours or more. A steel bridge and a trestle over the Miami 
river at Lawrenceburg, Ind., on the B. & O., 20 miles west of 
Cincinnati, was carried out by ice, breaking the line between 
Cincinnati and the west. 

In the west the higher temperatures which became general 
about February 6, enabled the railways to recover rapidly from 
the effects of the succession of storms which had greatly impeded 
operation for several weeks. The western regional director of 
railroads reports that the movement of traffic is now almost 
normal. Barring a recurrence of the severe weather just passed, 
there need be no further fear of fuel or food famines. The rains, 
which removed much of the snow in Chicago, northern IIlinois 
and Indiana last week, took the form of sleet west of the Mis- 
sissippi river and did much damage to wires in Iowa and Mis- 
souri. 

The Indiana and Illinois coal mines are now working to ca- 
pacity and are producing considerably more than a year ago. 
The output of Missouri mines is about equal to that of the same 
period in 1917, and the production of Iowa mines, with some 
exceptions, is rapidly approaching the record of last year. 

Particular attention is now being devoted to the movement of 
grain, and especially soft corn, in western territory. - This is in 
accordance with the priority order of the director general of 
railroads. 

On February 9 and 10, a total of 1,721 westbound box cars 
were delivered to connections in Chicago, and on February 11, 
more than 1,000. About 3,000 cars are now being loaded with 
grain daily in western territory. Preference is given to grain 
over everything except fuel and fuel oil. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


Increases ranging from 1 to 5 cents per 100 pounds in 
ocean and rail class and commodity rates from New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore rate points to Chicago, Missis- 
sippi river crossings and other western points are proposed 
in a fifteenth section application filed by W. J. Sedgman, agent. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has dismissed a com- 
plaint filed some time ago by C. E. Schaff, receiver of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas, against other soythwestern roads, asking 
the commission to make an investigation of the practice of using 
2-cent intrastate fares to defeat the through interstate rates. The 
complaint was dismissed “upon consideration of the record,” and 
at the request of the complainant. 


Western Cement Rates 


In the matier of rates on cement between points in western 
trunk line territory and between points in western trunk line 
territory and adjacent territories. Opinion by Commissioner 
Daniels: 

Reasonable maximum joint through rates to key points and 
distance scales are prescribed for the movement of cement in 
carloads between points in western trunk line territory and be- 
tween points in adjacent territories and western trunk line terri- 
tory. 

Distances are to be calculated via short-line workable routes. 

Fourth section relief is granted at points intermediate to key 
points, provided that the scale rates herein prescribed are not 
exceeded at such intermediate points, and that such rates are 
not in excess of the lowest combination. 

A uniform minimum weight of 50,000 Ib. is prescribed for the 
entire territory; a rate 13 per cent higher than the basic rate 
may be published for a minimum of 38,000 Ib. 

The practice of making through rates on cement on the basis 
of combinations is approved as to St. Paul, but disapproved as 
to Missouri river crossings. 

Rates prescribed from Gilmore City, Ia., to all interstate des- 
tinations within the territory. 

Carriers are directed to withdraw tariffs under suspension and 
to check in rates in accordance with the findings herein; formal 
complaints dismissed; fourth section applications denied, except 
where relief is consistent with the findings herein. (48 I. C. C,, 
201.) 


Personnel of Commissions 


P. J. Farrell, solicitor of the Bureau of Valuation, has been 
appointed chief counsel to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, succeeding J. W. Folk, resigned. 


The governor of New York has nominated for chairman of 
the Public Service Commission, Second district, to succeed 
Seymour Van Santvoord, Hon. Thomas F. Fennell, of Elmira, 
N. Y., now judge of the Court of Claims. The Senate has con- 
firmed the nomination of F. J. H. Kracke and Charles B. Hubbell 
as members of the Public Service Commission for the first dis- 
trict. 


Court News 


Application of Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The Indiana Appellate Court holds that a railroad car in- 
spector injured while taking a short cut to report to a rail- 
road with which his employer exchanged services of employees 
under certain conditions, was hurt by an accident arising 
out of his employment within the Indiana Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act.—In re Maroney (Ind.), 118 N. E. 134. Decided 
December 21, 1917. 
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Yard Accident 


The New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals holds that no 
negligence is shown in the case of a yardmaster killed while 
standing between two tracks, by being struck by a car 
switched onto another, the customary warning by a halloo 
being given by several, and, so far as appeared, as soon as 
any one had reason to think there was danger, in view of the 
fact that the men had a right to rely on his exercising due 
care and changing his position if too near the track, a change 
requiring a shift of only a few inches——Healy v. Erie, (N. J.), 
102 Atl. 629. Decided November 19, 1917. re: 


Order of Public Utilities Commission 


The Ohio Supreme Court will not substitute its judgment 
for that of an administrative board created pursuant to an 
act of Legislature, such as the Public Utilities Commission, 
as to matters within its province;.and before the court will 
interfere with an order of the Railway Commission or its 
successors as to issuance of stock by a railroad, it must ap- 
pear from a consideration of the record that the commission’s 
action was unlawful or unreasonable.—Pollitz v. Public Utili- 
ties Commission (Ohio). Decided July 3, 1917, 


Construction of Switching Contract 


A right of way was conveyed to a railroad company and 
the company covenanted to switch loaded cars between any 
industries located on its line inthe city for one dollar a car. 
The Missouri Supreme Court holds that a lessee of the 
grantee company cannot be required to switch cars for the 
$1 charge, where to perform the service it was necessary to 
pass over the tracks of an entirely independent corporation, 
the points between which it was ordered to switch cars not 
being on the line of the railroad company; the latter words 
referring to the physical line of such company, and not to the 
independent switching track of another company. National 
Enameling etc. Co., v. Granite City & Madison Belt (Mo.), 
199 S. W. 238. Decided December 3, 1917. 


Demand for Cars—Recovery of Penalty 


The Georgia Court of Appeals holds that a demand for 
cars, addressed to the agent of the railroad company at a 
named point, will, where nothing to the contrary appears, be 
held to mean that the cars were required at the point at which 
the demand was made, It is also held that the remedy given 
by section 2635 of the Civil Code of 1910 and the rules of the 
Railroad Commission made in pursuance thereof is one in 
favor of shippers; and one who may have entered a demand 
for cars, without at that time disclosing his agency for an- 
other, cannot recover the penalty thus imposed, where it ap- 
pears that at the time of the shipment it was disclosed that 
the cars were intended solely for the use of another, and the 
bill of lading was issued in the name of the true owner and 
shipper of the goods. Central of Georgia v. Rabun (Ga.), 94 
S. E. 598. Decided December 13, 1917. 


Injury to Pullman Passenger by Fright 


In an action for damages against the Pullman Company by a 
woman passenger it was alleged that she was temporarily left 
alone in a sleeping car which had been placed on a siding in a 
city to await the next train; that she attempted to open the 
doors of the car and found them locked or too heavy to open, 
and that she became greatly frightened and fell into hysteria 
which lasted several days, and her health was greatly affected 
thereby. It appeared that the plaintiff only made a single effort 
to open a door and that it could have been opened by turning a 
knob and applying a twelve-pound pull. The Texas Court of 
Civil Appeals held that any negligence of the car porter in tem- 
porarily going away, leaving the plaintiff alone, was not the 
proximate cause of any injury to her from fright at being unable 
to open the door. If the evidence showed that the plaintiff used 
every effort to open the doors of the car, that did not disprove 
the uncontradicted fact that no Pullman car is ever locked so 
that it cannot be opened by applying the proper degree of force 
from the inside. Therefore the defendant could not have antici- 
pated that a grown woman could not open the doors. And if she 
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could not have done so the defendant could not have anticipated 
that she would have been thereby thrown into hysterics and that 
the consequences alleged by her would have resulted from her 
fright. Judgment for the plaintiff was reversed and the cause 
remanded.—Pullman Co. v. Gutierez (Tex.), 198 S. W., 1063. 
Decided November 21, 1917. Rehearing denied December 12, 


1917. 


Classification of Baggage 


Under the act creating the Texas Railroad Commission 
delegating to it power to classify and subdivide all freight 
and property that may be transported over railroads, and 
despite the statute providing that each railroad passenger 
shall have an allowance of baggage not to exceed 100 Ib., 
the Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that it was within 
the power of the commission to classify and subdivide bag- 
gage, and to fix the articles included, determining that bag- 
gage shall consist of wearing apparel, etc., and articles carried 
as samples by traveling salesmen, since if baggage does not 
come within the term “freight,” it comes within the term 
property—Levy v. Texas & New Orleans (Tex.), 199 S. W. 
513. Decided November 17, 1917. Rehearing Denied December 
15, 1917. 


Report of Railroad Agent 
Held a Privileged Communication 


The Georgia Court of Appeals holds that a report by the 
operating agents of a railroad to the superintendent of trans- 
portation, made for the purpose of being submitted to the 
company’s counsel, in order that counsel might advise it as 
to whether or not there was liability on its part for anything 
connected with the transaction reported, and to enable such 
counsel to prepare for the defense of the defendant if litiga-. 
tion should arise out of the occurrence, which report was 
duly transmitted into the hands of such counsel as its proper 
custodian, constitutes a privileged communication, and its 
production cannot be enforced by the adverse party in a suit 
for damages growing out of the occurrence as reported; and 
this is true although such a report might have been made at 
a time so nearly contemporaneous with the transaction itself 
as might ordinarily permit its being received as a part of the 
res gestae thereof.—Atlantic Coast Line v. Williams (Ga.), 
94S, E. 584. Decided December 24, 1917. 


Furnishing Cars for Coal 


In view of a great shortage of cars suitable for coal ship- 
ments, occasioned by extraordinary conditions bringing into 
temporary activity a great many mines that are not equipped 
with tipples for loading cars, but demand pro rata allotments 
to them of open-top cars for their shipments, which cannot 
be furnished without serious detriment to permanent and 
properly equipped mines, the carrier and the general public, 
the West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds that a 
railroad company of which such allotments and distributions 
are demanded may by promulgation of a regulation applicable 
to all such mines, assign its open-top cars to the permanent 
and properly equipped mines, and box cars to those loading 
without tipples and from wagons and trucks. Such a regu- 
lation, under such circumstances, is neither unreasonable nor 
unjustly discriminatory. Baltimore & Ohio v, Public Ser- 
vice Commission (W. Va.), 94 S. E. 545. Decided December 
4, 1917. 





TRADE WITH THE Gotp Cotony.—Imports of railway equipment 
and materials to the Gold Coast Colony, British West Africa, 
showed an increase of 56 per cent in 1916. The United Kingdom 
contributed about two-thirds and the United States about one- 
third of this increase.—Commercial Report. 


Copper Output VaLuep at $510,000,000.—The production of 
copper from domestic ores in 1917 amounted to 1,890,000,000 
pounds, or 38,000,000 less than in 1916, according to the United 
States Geological Survey. The domestic and foreign output is 
estimated at 2,362,000,000 pounds, an increase of 103,000,000 
over 1916. The domestic production is valued ot $510,000,000, 
an increase of $35,000,000 over 1916. 
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Locomotives 


Unitep States GovERNMENT.—See editorial comments on the 
Government Standard Locomotives as a War Measure, page 342. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EguipMent Company, 1420 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., desires to purchase a second-hand, 50- 
ton, four-wheel saddle tank locomotive with 16 by 24-in. cylinders. 


THE CENTRAL oF GeorcIA has ordered 3 Mountain and 10 
Mallet type locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. 
The Mountain type locomotives will weigh 318,000 Ib., and the 
Mallet locomotives 440,000 Ib. 


THe Missouri, Kansas & Texas, reported in the Railway Age 
of February 1 as ordering 20 freight locomotives from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company, ordered not 20, but 25 locomotives. 
The locomotives will be of the Mikado type and will be super- 
heated aand weigh 314,000 Ib. 


Freight Cars 


THe ButrerwortH-Jupson Company has ordered 75 tank cars 
from the Cambria Steel Company. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuipMENT Company, 1420 Chester street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., wishes to lease six 8,000-gal. tank cars for four 
or five months. 


Trade Publications 


Baxkewite Micarta-D Gears AND Pinions.—The Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
recently issued a booklet describing the material and the methods 
of using Bakelite Micarta-D gears and pinions. This is a non- 
metallic material made up of a special heavy duck of uniform 
weave, thickness and tensile strength, bonded together with 
Bakelite by heating under enormous pressure. The material is 
developed for use where silent operation is desirable and it is 
especially valuable because of the fact that it is not affected by 
water or oil, or by most acid or alkali solutions. The booklet 


. gives a complete description of the properties of the material, the 


methods of working it, a complete outline of the methods of de- 
signing the gears and considerable data for the use of the de- 
signer. The booklet is thoroughly illustrated with drawings 
and photographs. Copies may be obtained upon request to the 
company’s nearest office. 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES IN THE OriENT.—American consuls in 
the great commercial cities of Shanghai, Tientsin and Hankow 
report that the American population has increased 25 per cent, 
and that there never has been such an opportunity as at present 
to obtain a large share of the valuable oriental trade. A promi- 
nent official of one of our western railroads, writing of orient 
trade, says: “This Far Eastern business, in my judgment, is 
going to continue to grow by leaps and bounds, and I trust that 
the American business man will realize the possibility of this 
trade and become more aggressively acquainted with conditions 
in connection with the same. As I see it, the weakest point of 
the American business man is the fact that he does not travel 
abroad. It is only necessary for one to visit these Far Eastern 
countries to satisfy himself of the great opportunities that lie at 
our door across the Pacific, and I strongly urge every business 
institution that has any connection or desire of entering into this 
wonderful field to visit these countries (or send their repre- 
sentatives) and become acquainted with the real facts and more 
closely ally themselves with the people of the orient, where they 
will find an open door, a hearty welcome and many desirable 
and attractive business opportunities.”"—Travel Bulletin (Am. 


Exp. Co.). 
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The Schroeder Headlight Company, Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
has changed its name to the Schroeder Headlight & Gen- 
erator Company. 


C. H. Wilson, southwestern railroad representative for 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., has been appointed first lieutenant 
in the Engineers’ Reserve Corps and has been assigned to active 
duty. 


G. F. Evans, formerly connected with the W. C. Moore 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed supervising 
engineer for the National X-Ray Reflector Company, in the 
territory comprising Ohio, except Toledo and Cincinnati, 
West Virginia, and western Pennsylvania, with office at 
Columbus, Ohio. 


G. R. Lewis, division freight agent of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., and for more than 20 years with the New York 
Central Lines, has been appointed manager of supplies and 
traffic, with the Standard Forgings Company of Indiana 
Harbor, Ind., and will have offices in the Railway Exchange 
building, Chicago. 


W. N. Thornburgh, vice-president and general manager of 
the Harrison Railway Specialties Company, Sandusky, O., will 
devote his entire time to his duties as president and treasurer 
of the William N. Thornburgh Company, manufacturers of 
the “National” steel and wood dust guard, and purchasers 
and sellers of used rails, cars and locomotives. He will have 
headquarters in Chicago, as heretofore. 


J. B. Henry, general superintendent of the Union Steel Cast- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, has been elected vice-president, to 
succeed J. P. Allen, recently elected president of the company. 
Mr, Henry will continue to discharge the duties of general 
superintendent, as heretofore. W. C. Eichenlaub, secretary, 
has also been appointed manager of sales. The other officers 
of the company are as follows: C. C. Smith, chairman of the 
board; S. H. Church, vice-president; G.-W. Eisenbeis, 
treasurer, 


Frank Fouse, who has been appointed works manager of 
the Marsh Refrigerator Service Company with office at Mil- 
waukee, Wis., entered the service of the Pennsylvania in 
1888. From 1896 to 1901 he was with the Pressed Steel Car 
Company at Pittsburgh, Pa.; from 1901 to 1908 he was with 
the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory and in the latter year he 
entered the service of the United Fruit Company as general 
foreman of the car department on the Costa Rica division of 
the Northern Railway of Costa Rica. 


Wilson S. Kinnear, E. A. Little and Carl H. Stengel announce 
the opening of the office of W. S: Kinnear & Co., engineers- 
investigators, at 111 Broadway, New York. The company will 
make general engineering and investment reports, investiga- 
tions, valuations and reports on steam and electric railways. 
It may also be consulted on terminal, harbor and dock im- 
provements and developments, land and subaqueous tunnels 
and heavy construction estimates and supervision, and will 
specialize on railway and public utility reports and valuations. 


The Australian General Signal Company, Ltd. 


This is the name of a new company incorporated under the laws 
of the State of New York, with its charter to be filed in Australia, 
which will handle the products of the General Railway Signal 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., and other kindred lines in Australia. 
The new company’s Australian office is located at Dalton House, 
115 Pitt street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

The offices of the company are as follows: Walter J. Plogsted, 
managing director; W. W. Salmon, president; George D. Mongan, 
vice-president and treasurer; J. P. Braam, secretary, and C. M. 
Terry, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Walter J. Plogsted, the new managing director, was at one time 
resident engineer for the General Railway Signal Company at 
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New York. Since February 1, 1913, he has been employed as an 
engineer by R. W. Cameron & Co., an export house with a num- 
ber of branches in Australia. The new company terminates the 
former arrangement with R. W. Cameron & Co. Mr. Plogsted’s 
headquarters will be at Sydney, New South Wales. C. M. T erry, 
the new assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, was also 
formerly connected with R. W. Cameron & Co. His headquarters 
are also in Sydney. 

The directors of the company are: J. N. Beckley, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Thomas W. Funicane, Rochester, N. Y.; W. W. Salmon, 
Rochester, N. Y.; George D. Morgan, Rochester, N. Y.; C. H. 
Littell, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. J. Plogsted, Sydney, New South Wales, 
and C. M. Terry, Sydney, New South Wales. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company is doing four times as 
much business as in the pre-war period, according to its annual 
report for the year ended December 31, 1917, recently made pub- 
lic. In addition, the net profits have exceeded those of any pre- 
vious year, even after providing for an additional tax of 4 per 
cent. on the company’s net income and for the excess profits war 
tax. The increased demands made upon the company by the 
much larger volume of business have necessitated the borrowing 
of more money to cover increases in the cost and amount of ma- 
terial and labor used, but the sums which have been borrowed 
are more than offset by the increase in the value of current assets. 
The company’s plants have been taxed to capacity to fill the orders 
received, making improvements and additions necessary. At the 
same time the physical condition of the plants has been maintained 
as usual. The British and Canadian subsidiary companies, both 
more or less under the control of their respective governments, 
retained their earnings for the year for additional working capital. 
To facilitate the marketing of the Little Giant truck, a subsidiary 
company, known as The Little Giant Truck Company, was incor- 
porated in 1917, with a nominal capital stock which is owned and 
held entirely by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 

The gross profits for the year 1917 amounted to $2,006,372. 
Deductions of funds for developing and perfecting new tools and 
for the depreciation of physical property amounting to $437,582; 
deductions for interest on bonds, and an installment ‘for a sink- 
ing fund amounting to $171,725; and a reservation for income, war 
income and excess profits taxes amounting to $227,674, leave a net 
profit of $1,169,390. From this amount $257,952 were set aside for 
dividends aggregating 4 per cent per annum, and the remainder, 
exclusive of $100,223 retained by the subsidiary companies for 
working capital, was added to the surplus as of December 31, 1916, 
making the surplus carried forward $3,648,064. 


Large Metal and Chemical Interests 
Combine Business Under New Name 


Announcement was briefly made in last week’s issue of the 
Railway Age that the business of both the Goldschmidt Detinning 
Company and the Goldschmidt Thermit Company will hereafter 
be conducted by the “Metal & Thermit Corporation” with general 
offices at 120 Broadway, New York. These two concerns have 
been practically combined for the last two years and have oc- 


cupied joint offices at the above address. The combination, which - 


is controlled exclusively by Americans, has now been put in more 
permanent form as it is felt that this will tend towards greater 
efficiency and co-ordination of effort. 

The detinning department of the Metal & Thermit Corporation 
will carry on one of the largest industries of its kind in the world, 
i. e., the recovering of tin from tin scrap. Approximately 100,000 
tons of tin scrap is treated yearly by this department and the 
recovery approximates the equivalent of 2,000 gross tons of 
metallic tin. The output of this branch of the corporation con- 
sists of pig tin of a quality equalling Straits tin, tetrachloride of 
tin and detinned billets, the latter being the iron scrap after the 
tin is removed, compressed into billets and used by iron and steel 
plants for remelting. 

In regard to the Thermit department, this will continue the 
production and sale of Thermit welding materials and apparatus 
as well as the various carbonfree metals and alloys which are 
produced by the aluminothermic process. The process was [first 
introduced in the United States in 1902 and since then the busi- 
ness has grown very fast, particularly in recent years when there 
has been a very large demand for the metals as well as for the 
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welding materials. In addition to its line of carbonfree metals 
and alloys, the company produces pure tungsten powder of high 
quality and in very considerable quantity. It is also selling agent 
for the output of a large plant in the Middle West producing 50 
per cent electric furnace Ferro-Silicon. 

The Thermit Welding process is used by practically all the rail- 
roads in the United States and Canada for welding broken loco- 
motive frames and other heavy sections. It is also used very 
extensively by the different steel mills for welding broken equip- 
ment, such as rolls, pinions, crank shafts, etc. In fact over 
1,000,000 Ib. of Thermit is used annually by these two industries 
alone. The process is extensively employed for the welding of 
rails for trolley lines, the welding of broken sternposts and rud- 
der frames of steamships and for other welding operations too 
numerous to mention. The process is quite different from either 
oxy-acetylene or electric welding and is adapted to a much heavier 
class of work. 

The Metal & Thermit Corporation operates four different plants, 
located respectively in Jersey City, Chrome, N. J., Wyandotte, 
Mich., and East Chicago, Ind. The Chrome and East Chicago 
plants are devoted to the detinning industry; the Wyandotte 
plant to the production of liquid chlorine and the Jersey City 
plant to the Thermit products, including welding materials, car- 
bonfree metals and alloys and pure Tungsten powder. The 
corporation operates branch offices and welding shops in Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, San Francisco and Toronto. 

The following are the officers and directors: W. T. Graham, 
Edgar L. Marston, Daniel G. Reid, F. S. Wheeler, Hubert E. 
Rogers, F. H. Hirschland, E. L. Ballard, L. A. Welles, Charles 
F. Dane, Philipp Gensheimer and Fred W. Cohen. 


Chicago Railway Equipment Company 
Celebrates Its Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


The Chicago Railway Equipment Company celebrated its 
“Silver” anniversary on the evening of February 5 at the Union 
League Club, Chicago. It was the twenty-fifth consecutive an- 
nual dinner held around the same table and in the same room. 
The participants included members of the organization, directors, 
shareholders and guests. 

The table was set for 64 places, and was in the form of a dumb- 
bell. Two large round tables, 15 ft. in diameter, were placed at 
the ends; the curved “handle” connecting them being some 21 
ft. long. In the center of each round table was the company’s 
trade mark “Creco,” 4 ft. in diameter, made of red carnations, 
and encircled by 12-in. silver letters “Twenty-Fifth Anniversary.” 

Around the table were 25 miniature transmission poles, replicas 
of a product of the Franklin plant, used as table lights and bear- 
ing the anniversary numbers from one to twenty-five. Alternat- 
ing were 25 miniature poles, each having a curved bracket holding 
a suspended silver bell, the clapper of each marking +he years 
from 1893 to 1917. There were other appropriate decorations in 
silver and carnation red. Practically all the decorations except 
the flowers were a product of or made by the company. 

President E. B. Leigh informed the guests that the dinner was 
an adjourned shareholders meeting and that all had in due and 
reguiar form been clothed with proxies. 

In his annual report he recalled that the company had never 
passed or reduced a dividend and that in the 25 years the dis- 
tribution to stockholders had aggregated $3,355,000, all based 
upon an original cash investment of $30,000 which had never been 
increased by sale of securities. He announced that an extra 
dividend of 25 per cent had been declared at the directors’ meet- 
ing held in the afternoon, and in commemoration of the 25th 
anniversary, 5 per cent in cash and 20 per cent in stock, the 
capital stock having been increased to $3,000,000. 

In the quarter century the floor space devoted to the business 
of the company had increased from 30,000 sq. ft. to over 800,000 
sq. ft., the total land owned to about 60 acres and the number of 
plants from one to five, located at Chicago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Monon, Ind., and Franklin, Pa. Founded originally upon 
its brake beam business, the company had so far diversified its 
product that now about 70 per cent is sold to customers other 
than railroads. 

‘Mr. Leigh also told how the company had started with the 
original “Hein”. (National Hollow) brake beam, and how at the 
expiration of the foundation patents fifteen years later it had in 
turn brought on the market the “Creco” brake beam. How ef- 
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fectively this worked out, he added, was “evidenced by the fact 
that so far as known not a single National Hollow brake beam 
has ever been manufactured or sold by any other than your own 
company.” He also took occasion to comment on the recent rapid 
developments in the railway situation. He was unable to 
prophesy what lay ahead, or in his own words—“Standing upon 
the threshold of 1918, we are confronted with a tremendous in- 
terrogation mark—What?” He also commented on the new 
problem at Washington—standardization—but added _ that 
“whether standardization or the present system which recognizes 
the advantages of initiative, progress and the constant striving 
for higher efficiency shall prevail” the company is sufficiently well 
equipped to meet whatever condition may prevail and is confident 
of receiving its fair share of future business. 

The matter of standardization was also brought up later in the 
evening by Frank W. Noxon, secretary of the Railway Business 
Association and one of the guests at the big table. In his re- 
marks Mr. Noxon said: 

“We have before us, when peace shall come, the project of re- 
constituting our whole railway system, in some way yet to be 
thought out, and to be debated out. We have a very animated, 
a very active, thorough-going propaganda, which has for its 
purpose to place all of the transportation agencies in the hands of 
the government. Of course, one of the first things that would 
result trom that would be that the provision of appliances, the 
provision of rolling stock, and of tracks, of signals, and all those 


things would be centralized in the hands of some governmental 


agency. 

“I have been wondering how, under such a system, it would be 
possible for a series of events to occur, such as we heard recorded 
tonight in these reports; how the event, which I noticed par- 
ticularly, when at one stage a patent was about to run out, and 
when the inventive geniuses of the institution were set to work 
to provide an improvement over the old device—how such an 
event could come about. 

“Naturally, if the government were to have in its hands the 
matter of developing the equipment, the men who now and in 
years past have devoted themselves to improvements in competi- 
tion one with another, first asking the consideration of one rail- 
road, and then finding that railroad indifferent, going to another, 
and so on until some hospitable mind was found—instead of that 
the purveyor or developer or inventor goes to some central board 
not composed of men who have direct personal interest at stake 
in proving their hospitality towards the new, but men perhaps 
overburdened with detail, tempted to standardize and overstand- 
ardize—and a deaf ear is turned, perhaps. Suppose it is—there is 
no recourse, there is no appeal. The improvement projected in 
the mind of the inventive genius is stopped, then and there. 

“I question if men of the calibre of the men who have made 
this company what it is would be attracted to go in or stay in a 
business where the opportunity was in the hands, as it would be, 
of a government board. 

“I just want to ask you to think of the great advantages, if we 
can have it, of maintaining some degree of decentralization, in 
the future, in the development of railway equipment. 

“I think we all feel quite open-minded toward substantial 
changes from what has been in the past. We expect that what 
we have learned in the war will teach us things that we must 
apply and embody in a new system; and the question is whether 
or not we may have, when it is all over, sufficient decentralization 
so that the plans and schemes for the improvement of railroads 
may proceed from below, from the railroad managers themselves, 
and not from some bureau, static and stagnant, so that business 
men and inventors, men of imagination, will be attracted into that 
business, and the American people and the whole world have the 
benefit of rapid rather than slow progress.” 

The toastmaster for the evening was H. S. Burkhardt, for 13 
years president of the company, and who for 15 years has 
officiated as toastmaster at its annual dinners. Mr. Burkhardt in- 
troduced a number of the “old guards” in the company. 

In the course of the evening lantern slides were shown of the 
various plants at various stages both of prosperity and of calamity 
with a few merry cartoons of company celebrities. 

The secretary of the company, E. F. Walker, supplemented the 
president’s report with historical material of a more detailed 
character, after which the assistant to the president, Arthur 
Wyman, introduced a number of friends and guests of the com- 
pany. Among those who spoke were: Judge J. A. Baldwin, 
Harry C. BuLoup, Willard A. Smith, Frank Wyman, Wm, E, 
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Clow, Paul Bakewell, Frank W. Noxon, Samuel O. Dunn, Frank 
D. Reid, Geo. P. Fisher, J. H. Holbrook, W. E. Seatrice, J. M. 
Hopkins, L. B. Sherman, Geo. R. Nichols, J. H. Bennett. 


American Locomotive Semi-Annual Report 


The directors of the American Locomotive Company last week 
issued to the stockholders of the company a semi-annual report 
for the six months ended December 31, 1917, in which it was 
shown that the profits available for dividends in the latter six 
months of 1917 were $3,969,251, as compared with $3,630,834 in 
the same period of 1916. 

An abstract of the report follows: 

The net profit for the six months ending December 31, 1917, of 
$6,010,009, before deduction of taxes, includes $439,376 of profit 
on the munitions business, the remaining profit of $5,570,633 was 
made entirely from the regular locomotive business of the com- 
pany. The net profit for the six months ending December 31, 
1916, of $5,453,334, before tax deductions, included a profit on 
munitions work of $3,663,520. 

The locomotive output of the company for the six months end- 
ing December 31, 1917, was practically all obtained from the 
Schenectady, Brooks, Pittsburgh and Cooke plants, which col- 
lectively represent about 70 per cent of the company’s locomotive 
capacity. The Richmond and Montreal plants of the company, 
which had been engaged exclusively on munitions work since 
1915, finished their munitions contracts in July and August, 1917, 
and the work of restoring those plants for locomotive manufac- 
ture was completed during October, 1917. The cost of this res- 
toration work has been charged to a reserve created for this pur- 
pose out of previous years’ profits and no part of such cost is 
charged against the income for the six months under review. 

The amount of money in inventories of materials and work in 
process on December 31, 1917, was $27,830,295. In the largest 
year of business prior to the war the amount of such inventories 
was about $11,000,000. This very large increase of about $16,800,- 
000 is due to the higher cost of materials and labor, and also to 
the rearrangement of our locomotive production schedules, to 
meet the war requirements of the government, which resulted in 
postponing the construction of locomotives, the material for which 
had been delivered to our plants. 

The company received from the United States government on 
July 24, 1917, a contract for 150 locomotives to be used in France 
for the transportation of our troops and supplies. These loco- 
motives were completed during the months of September and 
October. 

Due to the unsettled conditions in Russia the management 
thought it wise to obtain an adjustment of the contract made in 
July, 1917, with the Russian government for 250 locomotives. 
and with the aid of the United States government an adjust- 
ment has recently been effected, which, in view of all conditions, 
is satisfactory to the company. 

The company has had numerous inquiries from its stockholders 
as to dividends paid during the calendar year 1917 in relation to 
income tax returns. The preferred and common dividends paid 
by this company in January, 1917, were declared in November, 
1916, out of the surplus profits arising from the business of the 
company for the period ending December 31, 1916. All other 
dividends paid during the year 1917 were declared out of the 
profits of the year 1917. 

The company had on its books on December 31, 1917, unfilled 
orders amounting to $75,624,849. 


ConDENSED IncoME Account oF THE AMERICAN LocoMotiveE COMPANY AND 
Irs SUBSIDIARIES, 


Six monthsto Sixmonthsto Increase 
Dec. 31, 1917 Dec. 31,1916 or decrease 

















SING a pds daa 0.6 anon nerce $35,959,126 $37,863,594 —$1,904,468 
Manufacturing, maintenance, admin- 
istrative expenses and depreciation. 29,851,294 32,326,743 —2,475,449 
$6,107,832 $5,536,851 $570,981 
Interest, etc., on bonds of constituent 
companies, notes, etc...........+.. 97,823 83,517 14,306 
OE AE eee oS A pee $6,010,009 $5,453,334 $556,675 
Reserve for Unitied States Income 
and Excess Profits taxes and Cana- 
dian Business Profits tax.......... 2,040,758 1,822,500 218,258 
Profit available for dividend..... $3,969,251 $3,630,834 $338,417 
Dividends on preferred stock for six 
Pt babes hcet ede ata eae te 00-44 875,000 875,000 
Dividends on common stock for six 
 Sukt at ected be wsaeeees 625,000 625,000 





Surplus $2,469,251 $2,130,834 $338,417 
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Railway Financial News 


FitzceraLp, Ocitta & Broxton.—J. A. J. Henderson, president 
of the Ocilla Southern, was the highest bidder for the Fitz- 
gerald, Ocilla & Broxton at a receiver’s sale on February 5, 
This is the third time the road has been offered for sale, the 
court declining to confirm previous sales. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—This company is further 
reducing its note indebtedness by calling for redemption on 
April 12, of $241,000 5 per cent collateral trust notes of certain 
designated numbers, at 101 and accrued interest. This is in 
accordance with indenture providing that if any collateral js 
sold notes must be retired with proceeds. The company has 
already bought in $1,000,000 face value of these notes, and 
with those now called for redemption, the amount maturing 
on April 15 is reduced to $43,759,000 from the original $45, 
000,000 issued last April. 


WABASH-PITTSBURGH TERMINAL.—See comments 
this issue. 


elsewhere in 


Railway Construction 


Cuicaco Union Station Company.—This company will build 
a 14-story warehouse, 328 ft. by 151 ft., on Canal street between 
Washington and Randolph streets, Chicago. The building will 
be erected for Butler Bros. and W. R. Linn to take the place of 
a warehouse which was acquired by the Union Station Company 
in order to meet the requirements of its terminal plans. The 
new building will be constructed by John Griffiths & Sons, con- 
tractors, and will cost about $2,500,000. 





Brock System Not NeEcessary.—From a report printed in 
Montreal it appears that on the Hudson Bay Railway—or that 
portion of the line on which track is laid—a train is now run 
every two weeks. It is for the accommodation of fishermen who 
have taken fish from the lakes of Northern Manitoba and who 
otherwise could net find a market. The railway is still in the 
hands of the contractor; but the government has undertaken to 
guarantee that the running of the trains shall not be done at @ 
loss. 


LocomoTivE DEVELOPMENT IN SouTH Arrica.—In his report for 
1916 the general manager of the South African Railways and 
Harbors makes the following comments upon locomotive develop- 
ment: The further improvement of the locomotive boiler is a 
subject that has engaged the attention of mechanical engineers for 
some time. The superheater has added greatly to the steaming 
efficiency, and has neutralized the difficulties associated with the 
firing of large engines to maintain the pressure of steam necessary 
for the work required of a modern locomotive. But increased 
steam pressures are still desirable, and experiments are being 
conducted in different parts of the world with new boiler designs 
and other improvements calculated to develop the steaming ef- 
ficiency and the steam pressure of the locomotive. That very 
high pressures can be raised and maintained by means of tube or 
pipe generators has already been established, but it has yet to be 
proved whether a generator of this type can be successfully 
adapted to locomotive practice. A generator on these lines has 
been designed by the superintendent (mechanical), Johannesburg, 
and inquiries are being made as to the practicability or otherwise 
of his proposals. The design involves a radical departure from 
present practice, and will require most careful investigation and 
consideration before further action is taken. In the experimental 
stage oil fuel may have to be used, but the object in view is to 
adapt the engine to burn coal dust, and, that being so, the result 
of the advance that is being made in the United States with en- 
gines designed to use pulverized fuel is being watched with special 
interest, especially in view of the fact that the use of such fuel 
eliminates fire hazard.—Engineering, London. 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Milton Smith has been appointed general solicitor of the 
Denver & Salt Lake, succeeding Tyson S. Dines, resigned. 


E. D. Levy, first vice-president and general manager of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, with office at St. Louis, Mo., has 
resigned, effective May 1. 


W. C. Yarborough, cashier of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
office at Wilmington, N. C., has been appointed assistant 
treasurer, with headquarters at Wilmington. 


C. C. Michie, chief clerk in office of vice-president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond, Va., has been appointed an 
assistant secretary, with headquarters at Richmond. 


Gaston Craig Hand, who has been elected vice-president of 
the Kansas City Southern, with headquarters at New York, as 
has already been announced in these columns, was born on 
July 2, 1870, at Belmont, 
N. C., and was educated 
at St. Mary’s (now Bel- 
mont Abbey) College, 
Philadelphia Law 
School and New York 
University. He began 
railway work in Febru- 
ary, 1891, and served 
successively as station 
agent and telegraph op- 
erator on the Atlantic 
Coast Line until. Sep- 
tember, 1893. He was 
then despatcher’s ap- 
prentice and train de- 
spatcher on the same 
road to June, 1896, and 
later served as assistant 
in the superintendent’s 
office, In July, 1901, he 
went to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad as a 
clerk in the transportation department. From August, 1902, 
to September, 1904, he was engaged in transportation and 
other work with bankers in Philadelphia and New York; then 
was statistician with Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., bankers, 
New York. In February, 1908, he was appointed examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, and 
in December, 1909, he was appointed secretary of the Kansas 
City Southern, with office at New York, which position he 
held until his recent appointment as vice-president of the same 
road, as above noted. 





G. C. Hand 


J. W. McCullough, auditor of the lines east of Houston, 
Tex., of the Gulf Coast Lines, has been promoted to general 
auditor, with headquarters at Houston, Tex., effective January 
15. 


W. H. Wright, superintendent of the Wisconsin & Michigan, 
with office at Peshtigo, Wis. has been appointed auditor, 
with headquarters at Menominee, Mich., succeeding M. F. 
Schulze, resigned. W. J. Moriarty, cashier, has resigned. 


Decatur Axtell, vice-president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 

the Hocking Valley, and the Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, 
with office at Richmond, Va., resigned from those companies 
on February 8. 


M. P. Blauvelt, controller of the Lehigh Valley, has been 
elected vice-president with offices at New York and Philadelphia, 
Pa. A photograph of Mr. Blauvelt and a sketch of his railway 
career were published in the Railway Age Gazette of June 29, 
1917, page 1508. 


W. H. Hough, auditor of receipts and disbursements of the 
Susquehanna & New York and the Tionesta Valley, with office 
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at Williamsport, Pa., has been appointed general auditor, and 
C. F. Bower has been appointed auditor of receipts and dis- 
bursements, succeeding Mr. Hough. 


The election of William P. Kenney, vice-president of the 
Great Northern, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., as presi- 
dent of that road is announced elsewhere in this issue; Ralph: 
Budd, assistant to the president, with headquarters at St. 
Paul, has been elected executive vice-president. 


Charles Molony, assistant to vice-president and general 
manager of the Central of Georgia, with office at Savannah, 
Ga., has been elected president of the Wrightsville & Tennille, 
with headquarters at Tennille, vice Henry D. Pollard, re- 
signed to accept service with another company. 


Operating 


W. C. Zeigler has been appointed car accountant of the Sus- 
quehanna & New York, with office at Williamsport, Pa. 


W. C. Barnwell, first trick despatcher of the Georgia, 
Southern & Florida, has been appointed chief despatcher, with 
office at Macon, Ga. 


T. J. Regan, trainmaster on the Northern Pacific, at Liv- 
ingston, Mont., has been transferred to Forsythe, Mont., suc- 
ceeding L. W. Martin, transferred. 


M. Eady, chief despatcher of the Georgia Southern & 
Florida, has been appointed superintendent of the Hawkins- 
ville & Florida Southern, with headquarters at Ashburn, Ga. 


- W. A. Todd, general roadmaster of the Charleston & Western 


‘Carolina, with office at Augusta, Ga., has been assigned the duties. 


also of trainmaster, with the title of trainmaster and general 
roadmaster. 


E. B. Fisher was appointed superintendent of the Minne- 
sota, Dakota & Western, with headquarters at International 
Falls, Minn., succeeding F. L. Birdsall, resigned, effective 
January 1. 


M. L. Phelps, superintendent of the Denver & Salt Lake, 
with office at Denver, Colo., has been appointed general 
superintendent, with headquarters at Denver, in charge of 
transportation, mechanical, roadway and engineering depart- 
ments. 


R. J. Carmichael, division passenger agent of the Illinois 
Central, at Chicago, Ill, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of instructor of passenger train and station 
employees on the entire system, with headquarters as before 
at Chicago, effective February 16. 


A. E. Fillmore, superintendent of car service of the 
Kanawha & Michigan, with office at Columbus, Ohio, has 
been appointed superintendent of freight transportation, with 
the same headquarters. F. H. Young has been appointed 
superintendent of car service, with office at Columbus, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Fillmore. 


H. E. Newcomet, superintendent of the Pennsylvania lines 
west of Pittsburgh, Southwest system, with office at Louis- 
ville, Ky., has been appointed superintendent of the Logans- 
port division, with office at Logansport, Md., vice George Le 
Boutillier, transferred, and Taber Hamilton, superintendent, 
with office at Decatur, IIl,, has been appointed superintendent 
of the Louisville division, vice Mr. Newcomet. 


W. C. Copley, freight trainmaster of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, with office at Altoona, Pa., has been appointed special 
agent; W. B. Moore, passenger trainmaster, with office at Al- 
toona, has been appointed trainmaster; J. B. Phelan has been 
appointed freight trainmaster, and L. L. Banks has been ap- 
pointed passenger trainmaster; H. DeHuff has been appointed 
assistant freight trainmaster, with office at Huntington, 


J. H. Owen, superintendent of transportation of the Florida 
East Coast, with office at St. Augustine, Fla., has been appointed 
general superintendent of transportation. A. L. Pooser, super- 
intendent at New Smyrna, has been appointed superintendent of 
transportation, Northern division, with office at New Smyrna, and 
E. L. Klein, superintendent at Miami, has been appointed super- 
intendent of transportation, Southern division, with office at 
Miami. 
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J. K. Johnston, superintendent of the Philadelphia division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of Pittsburgh, with office 
at Harrisburg, Pa., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Tyrone division, with headquarters at Tyrone; F. W. Smith, 
Jr., acting superintendent of the Conemaugh division, at Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed superintendent of the Philadelphia 
division, with office at Harrisburg; J. B. Hutchinson, super- 
intendent of the Tyrone division, at Tyrone, has been ap- 
pointed acting superintendent of the Conemaugh division, with 
office at Pittsburgh; R. H. Pinkham, division engineer of the 
Pittsburgh division, at Pittsburgh, has been appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of the same division, with headquarters at 
Cresson; Thomas A. Roberts, agent at Erie, has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the Philadelphia division, 
with office at Glen Loch; G. M. Smith, freight trainmaster 
of the Maryland division at Wilmington, Del., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the same division, with 
headquarters at Lamokin, and W. M. Post, assistant signal 
engineer in the office of the signal engineer, at Philadelphia, 
has been appointed assistant superintendent of the Middle 
division, with headquarters at Mifflin, 


Traffic 


H. A. Jordan has been appointed general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Wadley Southern, with office at Savannah, 
Ga. 


M. J. Curry has been appointed commercial agent of the El 
Paso & Southwestern, at Detroit, Mich., succeeding D. A. 
Davies. 


C. Dowling has been appointed traffic manager of the Ed- 
monton, Dunvegan & British Columbia, with office at Edmon- 
ton, Alta., succeeding A. Campbell. 


G. I. Martin, traveling freight and passenger agent of the 
Denver & Rio Grande, at Salt Lake City, Utah, has been 
promoted to general agent, at Reno, Nev. 


P. A. Marr, district passenger agent of the Illinois Central, 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed division passenger 
agent, at Chicago, Ill, succeeding R. J. Carmichael, promoted, 
effective February 16. 


Ferdinand G. Lantz, assistant general freight agent of the 
Erie, with office at Chicago, Ill, has been appointed general 
agent of the Chicago and Hammond terminals, vice Charles 
D. Ward, transferred to New York. 


Jonas Waffle, general freight and passenger agent of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary, at Chicago, IIll., has resigned 
and his office has been abolished. R. E. Owen has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight and passenger agent, with 
office at Chicago, IIl., effective February 1. 


H. T. Duffy, general agent of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste Marie, at Toronto, Ont., has been appointed district 
passenger agent at Duluth, Minn., succeeding W. H. Lennon, 
who has been appointed city passenger agent of the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic and the Soo Line, with the same 
headquarters. The Toronto office has been closed. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


V. B. Wagner has been appointed chief engineer of the 
Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs, with office at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., succeeding M. J. Burgdorf. 


V. N. Potts has been appointed general foreman of the 
locomotive department of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at Liberal, Kans. 


H. C. McCullough and W. P. Murphy have been appointed 
road foremen of equipment of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at El Reno, Okla. 


W. W. Lemen has been appointed superintendent of the 
motive power and car departments of the Denver & Rio 
Grande, with office at Denver, Colo., succeeding W. J. Bennett. 


J. M. Kerwin, master mechanic of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Estherville, Ia. has been 
transferred to newly opened headquarters at Silvis, Ill. R. J. 
McQuade, general foreman of the locomotive department, at 
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Chicago, IIl., has been appointed master mechanic to succeed 
Mr. Kerwin, with headquarters at Estherville, Ia, 


_ J. H. Roach, valuation engineer of the New York Central 
lines west, has been appointed valuation engineer of the lines 
east and west, with headquarters at New York and Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


W. B. Steeves, locomotive foreman of the Canadian 
Northern, with headquarters at Saskatoon, Sask., has been 
promoted to assistant master mechanic of the western district, 
with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta. 


E. M. Sweetman, master mechanic of the Southern Railway 
with office at Spencer; N. C., has been transferred to the 
Coster shop, Knoxville, Tenn., as master mechanic, succeed- 
ing N. N. Boyden, resigned to go into other business. 


F. O. Walsh, superintendent of motive power of the Georgia 
Railroad, has been appointed superintendent of motive power 
and equipment also of the Atlanta & West Point and the Western 
Railway of Alabama, with office at Montgomery, Ala. 


W. F. Kuhlke, assistant trainmaster of the Charleston & 
Western Carolina, has been appointed superintendent of mo- 
tive power; the position of master mechanic at Augusta, Ga., 
made vacant by the death of T. B. Irvin, has been abolished. 


R. Faries, division engineer of the Williamsport division of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad lines east of Pittsburgh, with office 
at Williamsport, Pa., has been appointed division engineer of 
the Pittsburgh division, with headquarters at Pittsburgh; 
E. J. Ayars, division engineer of the Allegheny division, at Oil 
City, has been appointed division engineer on the Williams- 
port division, with office at Williamsport; C. M. Wisman, 
division engineer of the Elmira division, at Elmira, N. Y., has 
been appointed division engineer of the Allegheny division, 
with office at Oil City; W. E. Brown, assistant division en- 
gineer of the Pittsburgh division at Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
pointed division engineer of the Elmira division, with office 
at Elmira; C. W. Richey, master carpenter of the Pittsburgh 
division, at East Liberty, has been appointed assistant division 
engineer of the Pittsburgh division, with office at Pittsburgh; 
C. E. Zortman, division engineer of the Conemaugh division 
at Pittsburgh, has been appointed division engineer of the 
Delaware division, with office at Wilmington, Del., and S. L, 
Church, division engineer of the Delaware division, at Wil- 
mington, has been appointed division engineer of the Cone- 
maugh division, with office at Pittsburgh. 


Purchasing 


W. E. Allen has been appointed purchasing agent of the Gulf, 
Florida & Alabama, with office at Pensacola, Fla. 


M. Velasco has been appointed local purchasing agent of 
the Constitutionalist Railways of Mexico, with office at New 
York, vice F. E. Carrero, resigned. 


J. L. Diessl, division storekeeper of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, at Riverbank, Cal., has been transferred to Calwa, 
Cal., succeeding J. A. Brackett, who was transferred to Bak- 
ersfield, succeeding W. H. Bunch, who has entered the Na- 
tional Army. J. W. Riddings has been appointed storekeeper 
at Richmond, Cal., succeeding H. I. Heath, who has also 
entered the National Army. 


Obituary 


W. H. Guerin, formerly general agent of the Chicago & 
North Western, at Detroit, Mich., died at Monterey, Cal., 
January 30, aged 59 years. 


Nathan A. Sims, general freight and passenger agent of the 
Ulster & Delaware since 1887, with office at Kingston, N. Y., 
died on February 7, at the age of 62. 


F. T. Lasier, formerly general agent of the passenger de- 
partment, of the Chicago Great Western, at Chicago, IIl., 
died at his home in that city on February 4. 


J. W. Bushnell, formerly chief engineer of the Florida Rail- 
way & Navigation Company, now a part of the Seaboard Air 
Line, died on February 4, in his home at Tallahassee, Fla., at the 
age of 66. 





